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AMERICA IN THE ARTS 
By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


N American poet declares that poetry is in advance of 
music in this country, thereby opening up a controversy 
fascinating to poets and composers alike. The substance 

of this condemnation, if so harsh a’word is here permissible, is 
that the composer has failed to develop a national school, a gen- 
uinely American music. German classicism, French impression- 
ism, Italian lyrism have a stamp of their own, which, whether 
one like it or not, one recognizes as peculiar to itself. But while 
there are American composers who speak with an individual 
accent, as a group they have failed to cultivate or to define a 
national idiom. 

The poets, on the other hand, as many competent musicians 
agree, have triumphed over the diversity of a huge and complex 
group. They have hearkened to the voice of Whitman, the great 
forerunner, 

Poets to come! orators, singers, musicians to come! 
Not to-day is to justify me and answer what I am for, 
But you, a new brood, native, athletic, continental, 


greater than before known, 
Arouse! for you must justify me. 


I myself but write one or two indicative words for the future, 
I but advance a moment only to wheel and hurry back 
in the darkness. 


I am a man who, sauntering along without fully stopping, 
turns a casual look upon you and then averts his face, 

Leaving to you to prove and define it, 

Expecting the main things from you. 


In the Chicago Poems of Carl Sandburg, in the Spoon River 
Anthology those few indicative words are-proven and defined 
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with a vigor and a vividness not matched by the musicians, whom, 
it will be noted, Whitman calls upon equally with the poets. 

The fundamental question, however, is not which of the arts 
leads, but rather what is “‘one hundred per cent. American,” 
westhetically speaking. What spirit informs Whitman and Mas- 
ters and Sandburg that distinguishes them from their English 
confréres, as well as from the herd of minor American poets? 
Contrast Pound and T. S. Eliot with Aldous Huxley, and discover 
what curious streak of native wit sets them off from the smooth 
numbers of the author of “Leda.”” Louis Untermeyer claims that 
the essential character of American poetry as such is racy youth 
and energy. But these terms are inadequate to describe so 
definitely an American poet as Emily Dickinson, whose lyrics, 
Mr. Untermeyer regretfully notes, have not been set by any 
American composer. The musicians themselves have been at 
some pains to define this elusive element. Daniel Gregory Mason, 
whose friendship with William Vaughn Moody would entitle him 
to speak if he had never made any of his own interesting contribu- 
tions to the world of arts and letters, translates energy into high 
nervous tension, and youth into constant restless motion. This 
definition, which is also a criticism, may be true of the cities, but 
it fails to account for a Robert Frost, whom London could not 
divert from his view of north of Boston, or for the serene and sharp 
penetration of an Edward Arlington Robinson. Mason, seeking 
a spiritual strength which he does not find in the pot-boiling host 
of potential burners of rivers, confesses that it is easier to describe 
what Americanism in art is not than what it is. 

This confession of its negative character is fairly an implica- 
tion that American culture is polyglot. It is obvious that an 
artist expressing the Oriental color and golden bloom of California 
would not be expressing at the same moment the overflowing 
ant-hills, the steel strength of Eastern cities. The poet—using 
the word generically to include the composer—who treats of the 
luxuriant Savannahs does not sing as well of the Great Lakes. 

One of the reasons why it is hard to talk about American 
culture is that we have no American capital from which it naturally 
flows. Abroad, in France or Germany, in Italy or Austria or 
even Russia, the capital has long been the cultural centre. Paris 
or Petrograd, London or Vienna were for years almost solitary 
lanterns, flashing their rays into the furthest corners of the dark 
provinces. The United States, on the contrary, because it boasts 
some three capitals, has actually none. The nervous shriek of 
New York clamors stridently against the Anglicized Boston accent; 
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the polite voice of the Back Bay is drowned by the raucous shout 
of Chicago. There is no cultural modus vivendi. One is apt to 
despair with Mr. Mason, to say simply that American music is 
not French or German or Italian, on the one hand, and that it 
is not Indian or Negro, on the other. 

This view of a polyglot people is not the least difficulty in 
the way of establishing a coherent individual art-form. The 
composer, as Leo Sowerby affirms, is thereby driven back to mere 
imitation. He instances many who are composing very fine music 
which, because it is largely influenced by French, Russian, or 
German models, is neither individual nor national in character. 
As examples of distinctively American music, he brings forward 
the first movement of John Alden Carpenter’s Symphony, parts 
of his Concertino, and the last movement of De Lamarter’s Sonata 
for the violin. These things Sowerby describes as our own by 
virtue of their big sweep, their vigor, their lack of sentimentality, 
affectation and diffuseness. As a matter of fact, sentimentality 
is one of the great American vices, or virtues, as one chooses 
to see it. Even Whitman is sentimental, and no one would ever 
clear him of the charge of diffuseness. One is brought up sharply 
by the question as to whether Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Carrie 
Jacobs Bond or John Gould Fletcher and John Powell are more 
expressive of these States. But putting this aside for the moment, 
as not immediately relevant, we are brought back to Leo Sowerby’s 
declaration that while Carpenter, De Lamarter, Powell and Henry 
F. Gilbert equal in power and exceed in technique poets of the 
rank of Pound, Masters, Sandburg and Lindsay, he finds that in 
each case the composers’ idiom, as distinguished from the poets’, 
is more a purely personal than a national one. Sowerby’s dispo- 
sition of the use of Indian or Negro tune-stuff as misdirected 
energy or sheer laziness opens up fresh fields for argument. 

For Indian and Negro melodies are our closest approach to 
the folk-song. And it is the lack of this basic foundation of 
a national art, declare many critics, that invalidates any dis- 
cussion of American music. Sowerby’s stress upon our Anglo- 
Saxon tradition should point at the same time to another source 
of folk-music. The Creole songs of Louisianna, the tradition of 
English balladry, even more, which still echoes on the rocky 
trails of Kentucky and Virginia, are too often neglected. 

But it is interesting to note that the folk-song itself is being 
brought into question. As too many cooks spoil the broth, so 
the number of races confined in our national melting-pot preclude 
the dominance of any particular strain. Nor can any peculiarly 
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popular art develop within three hundred years. So the lovers 
of folk-song lament. Against such argument there is at least 
one American composer who lifts a protestant voice. According 
to Emerson Whithorne we are crying for the moon, nay, we are 
howling for a void. Properly speaking, there is no such thing as 
a folk-song. Any artist who has worked in collaboration should 
be quick to grasp Mr. Whithorne’s point. The conception of a 
group creating an art-work is actually as romantic a notion as 
that of Rousseau’s fearless savage. This does not mean that there 
can be no communal contribution to art. There is no question 
but that any genuinely popular melody or ballad or dance-step or 
the racy vulgar metaphor which we despise as slang may change 
in the process of acceptance. But all of these are the invention 
of an individual. So too a folk-song, if one examines its elements, 
is nothing more nor less than a popular catch. It is a song not 
created wholly and spontaneously by a group—but almost surely 
re-created by the group. It is like the street-ballad- which the 
organ-grinder wheezes out before your window, like any bit of 
rag-time chorused by an approving audience. In its pristine 
state there is small difference between the production of a trouvére 
of Provence or of an Irving Berlin. 

It is curious that of all the composers who rush to their 
own defense none of them mentions the significant potentialities 
in jazz and syncopation. These are the folk-music of America, 
whether the musicians like it or not. Lindsay knows it: 


The banjos rattled, and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of Queens! 


and 


Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 

Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom, 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, BOOM,— 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, BOOM. 

THEN [I had religion, then I had a vision. 

I could not turn from their revel in derision. 

THEN I SAW THE CONGO CREEPING THROUGH 
THE BLACK, 

Cutting through the Jungle with a golden track. 


It may easily be discredited, as having its roots in that negro 
tune-stuff, those African rhythms frem which we strive to 
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extricate ourselves. But it has something else, something that is 
essential to folk-music all over the world: the stamp of popular 
approval. It is a fact worth noting that the national anthem 
never is sung with the same hearty joy and strong emotion with 
which an audience, even of Northerners, greets the tune of “Dixie.” 
Admitting all this, one cannot help admitting at the same 

time that poets of the calibre of Masters and Sandburg, poetry 
like ‘Mountain Interval’ or ‘The Golden Whales of California,’ 
have a quality which is not to be found even in the music of 
Charles T. Griffes or Henry F. Gilbert. The poets are apt to 
overlook one of the chief reasons for their own relatively rapid 
progress. Certainly many of them go the primrose path of popu- 
larity, rather than toil to create either a national or a distinctly 
individual art. But the musicians, giving themselves to an ideal, 
have a yet harder row to hoe. Mason cites César Franck, work- 
ing in obscurity forty years, teaching piano to Parisian schoolgirls 
for a few francs, despised by the academic and the fashionable 
musical world, as an example of what the composer’s struggle 
must too often be. Mason recommends this arduous ungrateful 
labor to the talented musician. Marion Bauer explains the slow 
development of music in America as due to the posing of so 
strenuous an ideal. And Emerson Whithorne dots the “i” and 
crosses the “t” by writing musical comedies to Gouverneur 
Morris’s libretto: 

He who only toils for fame 

I pronounce a silly Billy; 

I can’t dine upon a name 

Or look dressy in a lily. 

And—oh shameful truth to utter! 

I won’t live on bread and butter. 


The path of Parnassus is difficult enough, even mounted upon 
Pegasus, when the editorial complex regarding public taste clings 
to the bridle. But if the poet finds recognition slow to come, 
the composer has more reason to complain. For the musician’s 
lot, like the policeman’s in the famous ballad, is not a happy one. 
In the first place, the medium employed by the composer is far 
more stubborn than that which the poet uses. The latter is 
using the oldest and most familiar stuff in his world. It is a 
common joke that words are a means to conceal thought, and 
it may be a corollary that they are a means to express emotion. 
By the same token, music may say more simply and more fully 
what the algebraic symbols of literature fail to convey. Never- 
theless, the poet has the advantage of the composer because while 
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he has to learn technique, he does not have to learn the very 
medium in which he works. Edward Burlinghame Hill describes 
the situation very nicely when he declares that music, unlike 
poetry, is “a language . . . painfully acquired . . . with few of 
the instinctive qualities of a mother-tongue.” 

Furthermore, as Mr. Hill eloquently points out, the student 
is apt to learn it with a strong German accent or a French turn 
of phrase. The very process of learning, influences his ultimate 
apprehension of the thing learned, and the future manner in which 
he uses it. ‘“‘Musically,” writes Mr. Hill, “we are still nouveauz 
riches, striving to speak grammatically . . . still perplexed as to 
how to use our musical knives and forks . . . and much inclined to 
answer ‘yes, ma’am’ and ‘yes, sir’ in esthetic servility.” 

But the difference between the poet’s road and the composer’s 
is far greater than this. One can master a typewriter in a few 
weeks, while the task of writing out laborious scores must in- 
evitably and continuously take precious time from the business 
of composition. An editor, particularly during a crisis in the 
paper market, may be hard to reach. But a conductor who will 
give a hearing to one’s score, much less undertake to give it 
orchestral presentation, or a music publisher who will risk the 
enormous expense of engraving plates for a book of sonatas, are 
creatures altogether exceptional. Putting aside for the moment 
the question of his personal gift and his mastery of technique, 
the sheer mechanical difficulties which the composer must face 
are as awful as they are inescapable. And there is no end, not 
merely to making books, but to making solos and symphonies. 

The hope of American musicians, like that of American poets, 
seems to lie not so much in striving to establish a school, nor 
even to express an Americanism which is overlaid with older 
traditions. It lies rather in a frank acknowledgment of their 
problems, in a sincere effort to express a personality colored by 
environment but not created by it. The artist is eccentric rather 
than eclectic, but not for the sake of eccentricity. He is conserva- 
tive in his appreciation of the foreign tradition from Palestrina to 
Stravinsky. He is radical in his effort to get at the roots of an 
art that reflects the oldest emotions in the world, in the terms 
of his contemporary apprehension of them. 





























THE THINGS WE SET TO MUSIC 
By A. WALTER KRAMER 


of music? how they, in all seriousness, picture their 

characters listening to “a symphony by Palestrina” or 
“an opera by Brahms!” Less familiar is the world with the com- 
poser’s ignorance of poetry, for, knowing that a Schubert set to 
music poems of Goethe, that a Schumann made his “Dichterliebe”’ 
cycle of Heine’s immortal verses, we are oblivious of the many 
songs that the masters composed to poems by men of the fourth 
or fifth rank. Take Schubert and his “Der Tod und das Mid- 
chen,” the poem by Matthias Claudius. Who was Matthias Clau- 
dius? Unremembered outside of Germany for his verses, had not 
Schubert elevated him to a partnership in a master-song. Too 
many composers in days gone by, as well as in our own time, 
seem to have proceeded on the notion that their music was the 
thing, that any kind of a poem was usable. Needless to enumer- 
ate the many poetasters, who have been honoured by association 
in the Lieder of the great composers: the Schubert song cited 
above will serve to make my point. 

Before the name of Hugo Wolf I must pause. His are the 
greatest of all songs, as Ernest Newman has told us and as those 
of us who have studied them and pondered them have found out. 
Here was a composer who valued poetry, who understood it, who 
penetrated deep into its very marrow before he began to think 
of writing music for it. His declamation of the poems of his 
songs, we are told, was thrilling; and in the recitals of his songs 
in which he took part in the early days, he always preluded the 
singing of his songs with the reciting of the poems. Wolf realized 
that music came to him, and I am sure that it comes to all serious 
song-composers, through the poem; that the quality of the music 
is dependent on the quality of the poem. Therefore, it is the 
duty of the musician, so Wolf held, to sacrifice a melodic line, 
when the verse demanded it, rather than to bend the poet’s 
thought to fit the musical phrase. He knew that when the latter 
is done, the poet’s words are rendered unintelligible. If you wish 
to write songs, in which the words are not understandable, why 
use words at all? Wolf, quite early in his career, after composing 
songs to poems by Riickert, Hebbel, Reinick, Mérike, Scheffel, 
Goethe, Kerner, Heine, Byron, Gottfried Keller, came to the 
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thought and conviction that a composer devote himself to setting 
to music the many poems of a few poets who were dear to his 
heart, instead of poems of many poets. I do not say that this 
could be the procedure for every composer; in the case of some 
men whose taste is less concentrated it would not be done with 
any success. But let none think that it deprives a composer of 
variety! Wolf composed the bulk of his songs to poems of the 
poets whom he loved most, Eduard Mirike, his best loved, Goethe, 
whom he prized as does every artist, Paul Heyse and Eichendorff. 
Variety? Is there anything more varied than “So lang man 
niichtern ist” and “Hoch begliickt in deiner Liebe,” both by 
Goethe, or the “Nun bin ich dein” and “Schon streck’ ich aus im 
Bett” both by Heyse, or the superb “‘Gebet”’ and ‘“‘Mausfallen- 
spriichlein,”” both by Mérike? There is enough variety in the 
great poets: it requires a composer of literary discrimination and 
poetic appreciation tochoose. That is all. 

My attention was recently called to a statement made in 
the Christian Science Monitor by Louis Untermeyer. More than 
ordinary value attaches to a consideration of this, because Mr. 
Untermeyer is one of the exceptions that prove the rule. He isa 
poet and literary critic, who, I am informed, has a very definite 
appreciation and understanding of music. In an interview Mr. 
Untermeyer said that he felt that our contemporary composers 
in America were very far behind our poets, that we have no creative 
musicians, except those whose productions were imitative of 
composers of other countries. He complained that he had not 
found “adequate musical settings” of Emily Dickinson, Bliss 
Carman, Carl Sandburg. He complained, too, that he had found 
no acceptable songs on Walt Whitman’s poems by America’s com- 
posers. I do not agree with Mr. Untermeyer when he says that 
we have no really creative composers. I know we have; my reason 
for knowing it is simply that I have followed the output of young 
American creative musicians far more closely than he has. I 
know Sandburg, I know Vachel Lindsay—but I am ready to 
admit that there are probably a hundred names of very individual 
young American men and women poets, with whose work Mr. 
Untermeyer is familiar and of whom I have not even heard. I 
have not mentioned and I do not intend to mention, though 
I easily could, composers’ names to match the doughty names 
Mr. Untermeyer has put down as leaders in our poetry. But 
I must cite a great Whitman song for Mr. Untermeyer. Let him 
turn to “Out of the Rolling Ocean” by Marshall Kernochan of 
New York. That song is twelve years old; it was published in 
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1908! Mr. Kernochan is a composer with a literary sense; his 
songs are settings of Browning, Kipling, Henley, William Morris. 
I know of one other Whitman song by him, the buoyant “‘We 
Two Together,” full of the blaze of the sun, a song that really 
pulses with the poem. 

It is true that I cannot speak of composers who have special- 
ized in Whitman, or in Sandburg. I agree with Mr. Untermeyer 
that too little of our best poetry is set to music by our composers. 
But that our composers are far behind our poets I will not concede. 
Our modern movement in American poetry with its freedom of 
form is surely not an American innovation. Mr. Untermeyer 
would not care to have me indicate from which European nation’s 
poetry this impulse was received by our younger poets. It is an 
open secret. 

I believe, as a matter of fact, that we are writing too much in 
America to-day, both verse and music. And with the prolific, 
comes, hand in hand, the mediocre. Persons are writing songs, 
who have neither the talent to conceive, nor the ability to execute 
aconception. Many of these have a tune of some kind, to which 
they either “fit”? a poem, or, worse still, engage someone to write 
a text. When the product appears from the publisher, the public 
naturally wonders why such trash has been set to music. Little 
do they know that the bad music had preceded the creation of 
the wretched verses. Result: a wretched song. Again, too many 
composers of real talent write their songs to poems by their friends. 
A delightful and sociable quid pro quo, to be sure, but in the 
pursuing of it these composers do not set some poems of significant 
worth that they otherwise would. I make this statement after 
an investigation of several cases; it is not an utterance based on 
speculation. Then, there is the lack of real culture in many a 
singer, which the composer, anxious to have his songs sung—and 
most composers are—takes into account. A composer told me that 
he had done a song, in which the word “seneschal” occurred; he 
had shown the song to some ten singers and all ten stopped at the 
word and asked what it meant and how to pronounce it. Does Mr. 
Untermeyer still wonder why he cannot find a living American 
composer who has devoted himself in his songs to the poems of 
Walt, as Wolf did to those of Mérike, for example? 

And now a word about the socalled “lyric,’’ which composer 
after composer seems to think is what he ought to set to music. 
A song is published with the information on it: “Lyric by So-and- 
So.” I can understand this in popular music, for that is probably 
where the misuse of the word “lyric”? was inaugurated. But it 
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rubs me the wrong way when it is carried over into music oi the 
better type These “lyrics” are the productions of tenth-rate 
rhymsters who flourish both here and in England. I do not know 
if the practice still prevails as it did five years or more ago, when 
these authors of pretty, little nothings (which they dubbed 
‘‘lyrics’’) used to have small brochures of their trash printed, and 
send them to composers everywhere, offering them their verses 
‘for sale.”” When these awful bagatelles arrived in the home of a 
musician whose poetic instinct was questionable, three or four of 
them were chosen and three or four songs to texts of no literary 
or any other value resulted. 

My desire is to avoid personalities in this article. Otherwise 
I would gladly mention some of these “lyric-writers’”’ and give 
them a little of the publicity they deserve. Everything is a 
“‘lyric’’ to these poetasters; and in order that their output will fit its 
title, they write about roses, you, love, heart, sunshine, eyes, smiles, 
etc. And the songs that are made of them are, of course, limited 
in character by these extraordinarily varied subjects! That is why 
a person looking over fifty new American songs so often finds that 
they are all about the same thing—sometimes as many as two or 
three of the list of things I have just enumerated. For ten years 
I have reviewed new music as it comes from the publishers. And 
in support of what I have said about the big amount of bad verse 
that is being set, I can in all sincerity and truth record here that 
I always get a shock, when on opening a package of new music, I 
find a group or two of songs that are settings of fine poems. Of 
course we have composers who set Fiona Macleod, Poe, Browning, 
Arthur Symons, Ernest Dowson, Oscar Wilde, Henley. But they 
are in the minority. Let me make clear once more that the quality 
of the music is heightened by fine poetry, that not even a Hugo 
Wolf or a Henri Duparc could make a beautiful song of the trash, 
on which so many of our good composers spend their time. I 
know what will be answered in regard to the matter of setting 
great poems by men who have passed away. I shall be told that 
they have been done before, and that a new setting of a poem that 
has already served for a song is not desired; that publishers will 
not wish to print it; that singers will not wish to sing it. 

This brings me to the crux of the whole discussion. I doubt 
if there is anyone who has a deeper respect and warmer sympathy 
for the music publisher than myself, for I am aware of his having 
to sink thousands of dollars each year in totally unremunerative 
music. He is ina business which has in it elements both of art and 
commerce. Therefore, what I am about to say, is in all kindness. 
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Composers are thinking too much about singers and publishers; 
publishers are worrying too much about singers and how many of 
their publications they will place on their programs. There is a 
blur of business over the whole concert-world, which is an influence 
quite as pernicious as militarism in an empire. Sidney Homer, a 
composer, I am glad to say, who never puts to music anything 
that is not verse of a respectable calibre, told me last winter in a 
conversation on present musical conditions that the idea of recitals, 
public performances, etc., was one of real detriment to the serious- 
minded composer. Did Schumann write his ‘““Nussbaum” with 
any thought in mind of how often it would be sung, how quickly 
it would be published or how many copies would be sold? or 
Brahms his ““Mainacht’”? And yet these are the things that our 
song-composers, full seventy per cent. of them, are cogitating. (I 
am throughout speaking only of our song-composers, as the title 
of my article indicates.) Let the men who have songs to write 
forget that there is such a thing as a public: when they do they 
will not accept as subjects to be set to music the drivel that the 
rhymsters offer them, calculated by these rhymsters to please a 
public. The composer will then find in real poetry a true and 
genuine source for composition. Then an art-song of our day 
will grow in beauty in America as it has elsewhere, in France in 
the songs of Duparc, Chausson, Debussy, Ravel; in Germany and 
Austria in the Lieder of Strauss, Reger, Pfitzner, Erich Wolff, 
Josef Marx, Mahler; in England in the songs of Eugéne Goossens, 
Cyril Scott, Roger Quilter, Arnold Bax and in Italy in the songs 
of Zandonai, Respighi, Tommasini, Pizzetti and Malipiero. 

At a concert in Chicago some few years ago a prima donna 
sang an American song, composed to a “lyric” so exquisite that 
Felix Borowski was moved to quote it in his review of the concert 
the next day and to berate the composer for wasting his time on 
such doggerel. I quote it here: it brings to a climax my feelings 
on this subject, one that is so important for the future of the 
American art-song. Here it is: 

Just one thought of me, Jean, 
One sweet thought of thine, 


It will drive all sadness 
From this heart of mine. 


Drive away all grief, Jean, 
Life’s corroding care, 

Just one thought of me, Jean, 
Holy, pure and fair. 


This is just one of the things we set to music! 








IMPRESSIONS OF OPERA IN FRANCE 
By GEORGE CECIL 


able conditions. True, it flourishes elsewhere in Europe, 

often yielding the entrepreneur a handsome profit on his 
outlay, and vastly pleasing the audience. Yet, odious though 
comparisons may be, according to the copy-book, the cold fact 
remains that the average performance in Italy, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Austria, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and in those countries 
which border on the nearer East, is less satisfying than the average 
performance in France. It may please the easily satisfied person, 
to whom an evening’s outing merely is a means towards an end, 
a method of passing the hours between dinner and bed time. 
But the true connoisseur, who understands music and its in- 
terpretation, would award the palm to France. 


A LL things considered, opera is given in France under favour- 


PiIttars oF OPERA. 


Ever since I can remember, it has been the custom amongst 
old habitués of opera houses the world over to compare the present 
performers with their predecessors, and to the detriment of the 
former. A hundred and fifty years ago, an English patron of 
opera published a little book in which he complained that the 
singers of his time could not vie with those introduced by Handel. 
Paris is no exception. According to captious critics, the 
brightest stars of to-day are but the pale shadows of the stars 
which scintillated ten, twenty, thirty—any number of years 
ago. And they generally are right. The voices frequently are 
of excellent quality, but the manner in which they are used, 
occasionally leaves something to be desired. Whether these 
artists have been in too great a hurry to make their début, and, 
consequently, have not devoted sufficient time to the placing of 
the voice, or whether they have fallen into the hands of adver- 
tising quacks, this deponent knoweth not. It is, however, beyond 
dispute that the material is not always employed to the best 
advantage. 

Fortunately, the French lyric stage is graced by Renaud 
the incomparable, and Lafont, that most admirable basse chantante, 
whose mezza voce in “Et toi, Freia’”’ helps to redeem “Sigurd” 
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from its atmosphere of abysmal dullness. Miranda, too, con- 
tributes to the prestige of French opera, for is not her charming 
and flexible voice invariably heard to advantage in works of the 
“Rigoletto” and “Lakmé” type? Demougeot is another really 
fine artist, her Tosca being a thing to remember with genuine 
pleasure, and Vanni Marcoux is one of the several clever singers 
to whom the cognoscenti are indebted. Franz, who heads the 
tenors at the Paris Opera, like Chérubin, goes “from success to 
success,” the penetrating volume of his chest notes (which he 
emits with such enviable ease) invariably enrapturing his hearers; 
and Rouard, the baritone, another pillar of this establishment, is 
the happy possessor of one of those “round”, even voices which 
recall Graziani, who flourished about the year ’one. 

The beautiful Vallandri also upholds the best traditions 
of opera in France. Her voice, which is of such good quality, 
is used in a manner which satifies the severe critic, and her singing 
has a charm all its own. Indeed, the Opéra Comique revival 
of “Les Noces de Figaro” owes much of its continuous success 
to her fascinating Suzanne, and to her interpretation of the 
delicious air in the last act—which rings in one’s ears long after 
the performance is over. Journet’s exceptionally fine organ is 
another valuable asset, its sonority awakening the echoes of the 
Opera. 

From time to time Battistini, in whom survives the almost 
lost art of il bel canto, is heard in Paris. The beauty of his ever 
fresh voice, the penetrating quality of his famous upper notes, 
the smoothness of his singing, and the perfection of his coloratura, 
come as a revelation to the very appreciative audience. He is 
9 only Italian singer who is engaged “en représentation”’ at the 

pera. 


OLD-TIME OPERAs. 


Although the changes often have been rung on the Opera 
and the Opéra Comique, the fame of the Trianon Lyrique and the 
Gaiété Lyrique apparently have not travelled far beyond Paris. 
Yet both are admirably managed institutions, with an invariably 
interesting répertoire, while the singing frequently is satisfactory 
and the acting most admirable. The prices of admission, too, 
are more or less moderate, for an orchestra stall, or a seat in the 
first balcony, costs comparatively little, and if you prefer the 
discomfort of an absurdly small chair in a cramped box, you 
pay but a few francs for the privilege of being uncomfortable. 
The stalls, by the way, rejoice in a “rake”; and selfishly-inclined 
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ladies are not allowed to obstruct the view of the stage with 
monstrous head-gear—thank Heaven! Therefore, as the singing 
is usually more than adequate, and the programme often a partic- 
ularly well-chosen one, it must be admitted that the entertainment 
yields value for money. 

The répertoire at the Trianon Lyrique is a boon to those 
who hanker after the little-known and forgotten. Here are 
performed Grétry’s old-time “Richard, Coeur de Lion,” with 
the famous air “Richard, O mon Roi’, the same composer’s 
amusing “Les Deux Avares’’, “Monsigny’s “Le Déserteur’’, in 
which there is a wealth of fine music, and Paér’s “Le Maitre de 
Chapelle”. The last-named often is given, and if the Trianon 
Lyrique baritones do not quite obliterate memories of Pini-Corsi, 
buffo and singer of the first order, who sings the réle in Italy, 
their intentions at least are excellent, while they sometimes are 
fulfilled. As is the custom in opéra comique, a vast amount of 
talking goes on, since spoken lines take the place of sung recita- 
tive. This is to be regretted, as, in addition to boring the listener 
who wishes to hear singing, and not chattering, conversation is 
extremely bad for the voice. Besides, it reduces an opera to the 
level of that most accursed entertainment, musical comedy. 

Other works which are performed include “Le Barbier de 
Seville”, which, despite the French origin of its “book’”’, is infi- 
nitely preferable in Italian, “La Traviata”, “Madame Butterfly”, 
“La Vie de Bohéme’”’, “Le Postillon de Longjumeau” (so seldom 
heard outside France), “Véronique”, “Les Noces de Jeanette”, 
“Paul et Virginie’, “Le Trouvére”’, and “Le Chalet” (chiefly 
remembered by ‘“Vallons d’Hélvétie”’). Novelties apparently 
are not encouraged, and that perhaps is as well, for the music 
of latter-day French composers of opera is more remarkable for 
musicianship than for musical feeling. 

The Gaiété Lyrique is the home of opéra bouffe, opéra léger 
and opérette. Several of the pieces performed there, such as “La 
Cocarde de Mimi Pinson’’, “Les Vingt Huit Jours de Clairette” 
and “L’Auberge Tuhoi-Buhoi” contain some pretty and melodious 
music, which generally is well sung, while the acting invariably 
is good. Offenbach and Lecocq also “fill the bill”, drawing all 
Paris—as in the days of the famous Hortense Schneider, who 
sang in so many of these joyous confections. Occasionally ré- 
clame is sought by engaging some well known artist from the 
Opéra Comique. Last year, for example, Francel and Carré 
appeared in “La Belle Héléne” of Offenbach, and, lured by the 
unusual combination, Parisians flocked to the theatre night 
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after night. Jean Périer also was transferred—temporarily— 
from the Opéra Comique to the light opera stage, having sung 
n “Véronique”. This versatile artist’s critics are divided into 
two camps; those who, while deploring his limited vocal means, 
go into raptures over his acting, and those who declare that 
opera demands a voice and that the performer who has a poor 
one should not seek fame on the lyric stage. Yet the intrepid 
Périer has appeared in many parts, including Don Juan, Lothario 
and Ma4rouf, thus essaying a baritone, basse-chantante and tenor 
réle. “Il dit si bien et il est si bon comédien”, gushes an admirer 
to whom perfect diction, distinct enunciation and clever acting 
mean everything. “A quot bon puis qu’il n’a pas de voix’, snaps 
the critic. Luckily for French performers whose voice is not 
their most prized possession, singers of the Périer type enjoy 
a success which they would scarcely meet with elsewhere. In 
Italy, for instance, voice, and plenty of it, is insisted upon; and 
in England the reputed critics are so hopelessly ignorant, and 
the taste of the public is so appallingly bad, that mediocrity, 
even unmusical bellowing, is appreciated to an alarming extent. 
Meanwhile, in Paris, art conceals art, and with a vengeance! 
Tenors (especially tenors) come and go; but the old brigade, 
like the brook, goes on for ever. Their reputation in some cases 
has been founded on diction, and, long after the voice has lost its 
pristine freshness, the performer continues to enjoy the favour of 
the management, and of the public. ... . “My dear, to-morrow 
is our silver wedding, say, let’s go and hear in 
We last heard him in it the day we were married; and they say 
his diction is better than ever.” Thus Darby and Joan. 





PROVINCIAL OPERA. 


In the provinces a different order of things prevails. The 
graces of singing certainly meet with due appreciation, for, go 
where you will, French amateurs are excellent judges of the details 
which make up the perfect singer. A neatly executed run, a 
smoothly rendered turn, an effective crescendo, mastery over the 
difficult decrescendo, and so forth, are immensely appreciated 
by them. At the same time, they generally demand a more or 
less good voice, though a good voice badly used leaves them 
absolutely cold, and very properly, too. The French provincial 
public is by the way of being a critical one; and if attempts are 
made to foist on it second rate singers, the local opera house quickly 
loses its patrons. Perhaps that is why one gets such satisfactory 
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performers at the Rouen Theatre des Arts, the famous theatre 
where “Samson et Dalila” had its premiére in France. Alice 
Raveau, whose Charlotte intensifies the fascinations of “Werther”, 
has appeared there, as also have Chénal (the handsome and 
statuesqe Chénal), Demougeot, Darmel, and many other artists 
of note. The Lille dilettanti also pride themselves on their critical 
faculty. Catholic as to taste, the Lillois listen as readily to “Les 
Cloches de Corneville” as they do to “La Tosca’’, but they refuse 
to put up with bad singing. However great the baritone’s reputa- 
tion, let him take liberties with the time, and he will not be invited 
to pay a return visit. The Carmen of the occasion may look the 
part to perfection, but, if, like Patti and Nordica, she has failed 
to give expression to the music, Lille will have none of her. Lille, 
in short, is proud of its reputation, and loses no opportunity of 
letting the unwary visitor know it. A really patriotic Lillois 
will tell you that his native town is even more exacting than 
Barcelona, where Caruso, it is said, could not live up to the ré- 
clame which was made for him in advance of his arrival. However, 
Caruso is not likely to sing in Lille: he probably is too expensive 
a luxury...... 

Criticism is less acute in Calais and Boulogne. And that is 
only right, for, the chorus being recruited from the local fishing 
element, one feels that neither the Calaisiens nor the Boulonnais 
would be justified in demanding too much of the principals. 
Stalwart and well built, these nautical choristers certainly cut 
a fine figure, and if they are not born singers—well, like the 
accompanist at the mining camp concert, they do their best. 
Havre also possesses its Opera Housse, the leading Parisian artists 
appearing thereat, while the large towns of the Midi and else- 
where are strongholds of opera, Nantes, Bordeaux, Lyons, Toul- 
ouse and Marseilles being amongst them. The public, while not 
hypercritical, demands adequate artists, and woe betide the 
impresario, who, trusting to luck, or to the indulgence of the 
audience, endeavours to palm off on his patrons a spurious article. 
Badgered by the subscribers, and attacked by the local papers, 
he will rue the day that he tried to make money at the expense 
of his clients (in France anybody who pays for anything is a 
“‘client’’). He may even lose the subvention without which ends 
cannot be expected to meet. 


RivieRA OPERA. 


Opera on the Riviera is a thing apart. At Monte Carlo, 
where the spring season is run to render the place additionally 
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attractive, rather than as a money-making proposition, no ex- 
pense is spared upon this laudable endeavour. The services 
of the most renowned singers from all parts of the world are 
secured, and Raoul Gunsbourg, for so many years director of 
operatic affairs, makes a special feature of the scenery and cos- 
tumes. A certain number of new works are produced, some 
of which find their way to other theatres, “Chérubin”, “Thérése’’, 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame’, “Don Quichotte” and many 
another Massenet opera having been amongst them. Some, 
less fortunate, are seldom heard of again; while others, at the 
end of the season, are consigned to the dust of oblivion. This, 
however, is not to be wondered at; one can only marvel that they 
should ever have been produced. Nice, Monte Carlo’s next 
door neighbour, rejoices in two theatres where opera is given, 
one of which forms part and parcel of the Casino. Here, as 
also at Monte Carlo, during the waits the audience looks in at 
the tables, the intervals being arranged so that the punters have 
plenty of time in which to lose more than they can afford. 
Cannes also caters for opera-lovers, and very well, too. Last 
year, for instance, with a view to contrast, “Don Giovanni” 
was given in Italian with Battistini, and shortly afterwards in 
French with Renaud. As both artists are famous in the réle, 
and as each has his own ideas as to how the part should be sung, 
played and dressed, upon these two important occasions the 
house was crowded with experienced judges anxious to compare 
the two renderings. Indeed, the inspiration was a flash of genius; 
the Legion of Honour has been bestowed for less. . . 

From time to time, French operas undergo their first baptism 
of criticism at Nice. A few come through the ordeal with flying 
colours; others ever afterwards languish in obscurity, and it is 
to be feared that they deserve their fate. Though well performed 
and adequately mounted, they lack that very essential thing, 
sustained interest. Really, some composers positively have flown 
in the face of Providence. Their work shows musicianship galore; 
constructional skill is lavished on each page of the score; and 
there is no lack of originality. But these abortive attempts to 
win fame and fortune are doomed to failure at the very outset, 
for they are nothing, more or less, than a tone-poem set to words, 
or words set to a tone-poem, whichever way you like to look at it. 
Melody apparently is the last consideration of these well-meaning 
geniuses. In France, as in other countries, it is considered by 
those who pay for the privilege of listening, that music without 
melody defeats its purpose. This possibly is the reason that 
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Massenet is so popular throughout France. The “high brows” 
jeer at him as a feminist composer of sugary ditties intended for 
the delectation of sentimental men and women incapable of 
appreciating really well thought-out music; music with a purpose, 
they will tell you, was beyond Massenet, and that he scarcely is 
less trivial than Bellini. In justice to the dead composer, it 
may be pointed out that if his “purpose”’ was to provide managers 
with operas which drew large audiences, he, at least, did not de- 
scend to writing rubbish, and that in nearly all his scores, original 
and distinctive melody, page upon page of it, is to be found. He 
certainly never claimed to be a master of orchestration; but his 
accompaniments invariably fit in with the words and with the 
situation, while the simple harmonies which he employs always 
are appropriate. In a word, respect for Massenet is not lessened 
by the popularity of his successful works. 

It may be noted that singers of eminence have associated 
themselves with several of the operas which of late years have 
been produced at Riviera theatres. Calvé, for example, headed 
the cast at the premiére of Reynaldo Hahn’s “La Carmélite; 
Chaliapine (Russians declare that he still is in the land of the 
living) appeared in “Don Quichotte’” and Mary Garden in 
“Chérubin;” and Renaud created the part of Boniface in “Le 
Jongleur’”—as “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame’’ is affectionately 
known in operatic circles. Saint-Saéns’ “Héléne” also had its 
first performance under happy auspices, Melba singing the title- 
role. 


UnNsuccEssFUL ENTERPRISE. 


Opera is so well established in Paris, and there is so much 
of it, that fresh enterprise seldom meets with success, even when 
success is merited. Recently, for example, the Vaudeville Theatre 
was renamed the ThéAatre Lyrique, newly decorated, swept and 
. garnished, and opened as an opera house, in opposition, perhaps 
to the Opéra Comique. A start was made with Massenet’s 
*“‘Cléopatre,” a work in which, alas, the composer does not show 
to his customary advantage. An almost interminable string 
of Cléop&tres, including Mary Garden and Kousnietzof, were 
amongst the attractions, and Renaud, as Marc Antoine, invested 
the music with all the distinction of which he is so complete a 
master. “Il Barbiere”’ with an Italian cast, and ““Tarass Boulba,” 
a new, and, it must be confessed, disappointing work, were in- 
cluded in the répertoire. So, too, was the unequal “Méfistoféle,” 
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with Vanni Marcoux’s sardonic reading of the name-part. The 
novelty, however, did not fulfill the hopes of its promoters. Good 
houses owed their appearance largely to billets de faveur, and the 
expenses were heavy. “Will anyone make money out of it?” 
asked the gossips. “Yes” was the reply, “the artists will! For 
the management has money to burn.” Presumably they burned 
it, since, after a few weeks, the undertaking proved to be but an 
ephemeral affair, and the Théatre Lyrique once more became, as 
of old, the Vaudeville. Comedy is now played there. Sic transit. 
The Théatre des Champs Elysées, which consists of a large and 
a small theatre, also has again been turned to operatic account, 
with a revival of “Quo Vadis,” in which Battistini made a few 
welcome appearances. The season, however, did not endure 
very long. Perhaps the poster, which gave the impression that 
“Quo Vadis” is a circus, rather than an opera, failed to impress 
the public. A season of Italian opera also was tried, the diverting 
and melodious ““Don Pasquale” of Donizetti being the opening 
attraction. Owing to the difficulties in obtaining a license to 
keep the theatre open later than eleven o’clock, and to the appalling 
unpunctuality which obtains in French musical circles, the final 
act, with the alluring duettino, ‘““Tornami a dir,” had to be cut. 
With this inauspicious opening the venture came to an end. Its 
untimely demise is to be regretted, for in a music-loving and 
cosmopolitan town like Paris, Italian operas performed in the 
vernacular, and by competent Italian singers, might prove a 
“draw.” Such works, especially those of a semi-buffo type, when 
sung in French leave something to be desired, while the Italian 
language is in itself a delight and an education to those who 
possess a musical ear. Southern artists certainly do not always 
rely for their effects upon the graces of singing, as do the French; 
their habit of showing off the voice by holding on to a note with 
all the breath in their bodies does not commend itself to an audi- 
ence whose taste has been cultivated in a more refined school. 
But, as practice is said to make perfect, just as a succession of 
errors may lead to ultimate success, there is no reason why in- 
telligent Italian singers should not learn to sing according to the 
dictates of Paris taste. 

It may be added that Italian opera always was, still is, and 
probably always will be popular in Paris. With la lingua Toscana 
as an added inducement, a well managed season should add to 
the gaiety of the town, and, incidentally, put money into the 
pocket of its impresario. Stranger things have happened in 
the operatic world. . . 
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Various MATTrEerRs 


Certain operas seldom are heard outside Paris, while others, 
except for an occasional revival, are relegated to the provincial 
programme. ‘“Goyescas,” “La Légende de St. Christophe,” 
“La Rotisserie de La Rue Pédauque (the plot of which is taken 
from Anatole France’s book of the same name) and several others, 
do not travel, but “Guillaume Tell” and “Les Huguenots” appar- 
ently have been made over to the provinces. Nor is it surprising 
that the two last-named seldom are heard in Paris, for it surely 
must be admitted that they have many dull moments. It is 
difficult, too, to find a competent tenor for the réle of Arnold, 
Rossini having written mercilessly for Mathilde’s not particularly 
interesting lover. As to “Les Huguenots,” almost every dra- 
matic soprano, colorature-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, 
basse-chantante and bass throughout the realm of opera knows this 
abnormally long work. Consequently, it can be put on at short 
notice. “Huguenots to-morrow night,’ wires the provincial 
manager to his Paris agent, “can you send me a Raoul, a St. Bris 
and a Valentine.”’ ‘Can send you three of each” is the reassuring 
answer. The name-part in “Guillaume Tell” also is more or 
less easily filled, for there are several baritones possessing the 
quality of voice, and the dramatic capabilities which the arduous 
réle demands, amongst them being Boulogne, a singer of excep- 
tional merit. Indeed, the last-named is so fine an artist that his 
presence in the cast infuses new life into the somewhat antiquated 
opera. 

Several once popular works, such as Cherubini’s “Les deux 
Journées (Cherubini, according to George Moore, is the last of 
classical composers), “Le Bal Masqué,” “La Favorite,” “La 
Flute Enchantée,” “Lucie de Lammermoor,” ‘“‘La Juive,’’ Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine” and “‘Le Prophéte,” and many another, have 
more or less disappeared from the répertoire. So also has Méhul’s 
“Joseph et ses Fréres,” which is so delightfully reminiscent of 
Mozart. Indeed, it is years since it has been heard in Paris, 
though, sometime ago, it was given in the Chateau chapel at 
Versailles in aid of charity. Recently, “Cosi fan tutte’ was 
revived at the Opéra Comique, where this interesting example 
of Mozart’s genius had been in rehearsal for some months past. 
A propos, the Opéra Comique company being a stock one, there 
is time for leisurely rehearsing, and the brothers Isola (who 
so successfully manage the concern) see to it that no work is 
presented to the public till it has been adequately prepared 
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down to the minutest detail. Indeed, quite a respectable number 
of novelties and revivals figure in the list during the year; for 
the company being a large one, its resources, so far as répétitions 
go, are almost limitless. Whether some of the productions which 
are rehearsed so assidiously are, from the artistic standpoint, 
worth the trouble bestowed upon them, is another matter. .. . 
Still, whatever the value of the music, the theatre invariably is 
crammed to its very walls, be the opera “Manon,” or ‘Mignon,” 
or “Carmen,” all of which have been performed there several 
times a month for very many years past, or “La Rotisserie de la 
Rue Pédauque,” which had its premiére a few months ago. The 
success of this theatre is, in fact, extraordinary. The Opera, 
according to the papers, does little more than pay its way, and 
can only afford to open its doors a limited number of nights a week. 
The Opéra Comique, on the other hand, in addition to giving 
seven evening performances a week all the year round, announces 
innumerable matinées. It is indeed a paying proposition .. . 
In happy pre-war days, Paris welcomed Richard Strauss’ 
“Rosencavalier,” and Wagner was appreciated throughout 
France. Parisians, forgetting that they had greeted the pro- 
duction of ““Tannhduser”’ with toy balloons, which, upon bursting, 
emitted a most pestiferous odour, and that at the conclusion of the 
hunting scene, with which the first act closes, the dogs alone were 
applauded, have learned to look upon the opera as a master-piece. 
The most noted artists have pined to appear in the once hated 
work, as the pious Wolfram, as the dignified Landgraf, and as the 
forgiving Elizabeth; and each member of the orchestra has taken 
a personal interest in the music. “Les Maitres Chanteurs” and 
“Lohengrin” were acclaimed in every important opera-house in 
France; and even the somewhat tedious “Ring” was listened to in 
respectful silence, though eventually the irrepressible wits of 
journalism laughed at its longueurs. But the moment war was 
declared, scores and orchestra parts were put away; and, until re- 
cently, no manager has dared to propose reviving the works of a 
German who died many years before hostilities were contemplated, 
and who was, into the bargain, “agin’ the government.” All 
one heard of Wagner was an occasional excerpt at a concert, and 
it was only after considerable opposition that the public has been 
brought to tolerate a less trifling return to pre-war conditions. 


Oren Arr OPERA. 


Although the French have a horror of draughts, a horror 
which has been handed down from generation to generation, they 
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show their practical appreciation of the fresh air by supporting 
al fresco performances of opera. These are given during the 
summer, the best known being those which take place in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, where abridged versions of popular works, 
such as “‘Mireille, ““Lakmé” (in which Mignon Nevada lately made 
a very successful “guest” appearance at the Opéra Comique), 
“Rigoletto,” “Le Trouvére,” and the eternal ““Noces de Jean- 
nette,” are performed. There positively is no getting away from 
the rather tiresome “‘Noces de Jeannette,”’ with its bucolic humor 
and insipid music. If “Cavalleria Rusticana” (which does not go 
well in any language but Italian) cannot be performed, Victor 
Massé’s artless strains fill the theatre, the enraptured audience 
drinking in “Cours, mon aiguille” as though they had never heard 
it before, and applauding the loutish husband’s drunken frolics as 
being the acme of high comedy. “Mignon,” too, is given, as also 
“Manon” and “La Fille du Régiment,” the famous “‘Rat-i-plan” 
duet (in which the warlike sergeant reminds the metamorphosed 
Marie of her younger days when she was borne on the strength 
of the regiment) invariably gaining the honours of a bis. Upon 
these occasions the performance is worth far more than the few 
francs which one’s seat costs, for, thanks to the good use which the 
artists make of the “fosse nasale”, their voices carry admirably, 
while the acting often is all that could be desired. “‘Faust” also 
is heard under these conditions, and the choice invariably meets 
with approval. At the Opéra, however, the audience views Gou- 
nod’s music in quite a different light. Upon “Faust” nights sub- 
scribers lend their boxes to their friends and poor relations, and 
the pen and ink artists of the comic papers make sorry jests at 
the expense of the immortal work, those who are present in the 
boxes being depicted playing bridge, or discussing politics and 
chiffons—according to their sex. So nothing, you see, is sacred 
to the scoffer, not even the gorgeous final trio. . . . 

Open-air representations of “Carmen” occasionally have 
taken place, and with éclat, particularly if the arena at Vichy has 
been used for the purpose. Principals of repute have figured in 
the cast; Escamillo has addressed his song to the genuine article, 
a real bullfighting personnel having been imported from Spain; 
and the town itself and the neighbouring villages have furnished 
a stage crowd of huge proportions. Up till now no manager has 
succeeded in finding a toreador who combines with the slaughter- 
ing of bulls the gentler art of singing about it. Yet there is hope, 
for the song in question demands a strong pair of lungs rather than 
an accomplished singer. Bizet, in fact, wrote it for that purpose. 
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When “Carmen” was produced (with Galli-Marié in the name part) 
it failed, the ill-informed critics declaring that the music was de- 
void of local colour. ‘‘And this,” tearfully wailed the poor com- 
poser, “after I have spent weeks in Spain permeating my mind 
with local colour!’ So, in a pet, he composed the “Couplets du 
Toréador,”’ dedicating the noisy ditty to “la canaille.” “It is all,”’ 
quoth he, “that they are fit to understand.” The absuridty of a 
bull-fighter describing a bull-fight to his brother bull-fighters and 
to a stage audience which patronises a bull-fight regularly every 
Sunday afternoon doubtless suggested itself to him. To-day 
“Carmen” is as much liked as any work on the list. It probably 
is played many times a week throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. 

Fired by the example of the Cairo Khedivial theatre author- 
ities, who celebrated a certain anniverasry of the opening of the 
theatre by having “Aida” performed in the open air with the 
Pyramides for a back-ground, one or two enterprising theatrical 
magnates have gone into the question of giving the opera in 
France under much the same conditions, with card-bound Pyra- 
mids and imported sand to represent the desert. The late Oscar 
Hammerstein is said to have thought the idea feasible, and to have 
called for Pyramid designs. His unfortunate London Opera 
House speculations, however, interfered with a somewhat riotous 
NS di a 


War ActIvITIEs. 


Upon the declaration of war, operatic activities ceased im- 
mediately. Male singers below a certain age were at once mo- 
bilized, and many a patriotic Elsa, Santuzza, Micaéla, Lakmé 
and Rosine took lessons in “first aid,” and tended the wounded, 
just as Marie Réze did during the Franco-Prussian war. By 
degrees, the older men were “called to the colours,” while numer- 
ous artists who were prevented by imperfect health, and for 
various other reasons, from doing as their younger camarades 
had done, took up “war work” at bases. Thus, a percentage of 
opera singers, though deprived of their income, at least were 
able to earn a living. Many, however, were not so lucky. The 
Government sternly forbade any sort of spectacle; and until per- 
mission was obtained to re-open the theatres for an occasional 
performance, their state was pitiable. For, in many cases, the 
small savings which they had laboriously acquired soon were ex- 
hausted. In Paris parties of them might be heard singing con- 
certed pieces from the different operas in the courtyards of the 
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big apartment houses, the inhabitants of which willingly con- 
tributed their mite, often a substantial one. Numbers of those 
before whom they sang made a point of inviting them to lunch, 
or dinner, on certain days, doing so with that charming tact 
and grace which are so essentially French. Later on, the position 
improved; and by the beginning of 1917 representations had again 
become general, artists even being released from semi-active 
service for the purpose of taking up their old career. The tenor 
doffed the steel helmet and bleu horizon of his cuirassier regiment 
for Don José’s lancer cap and gaudy yellow tunic, and the baritone 
returned his rifle and bayonet to stores, and grasped the property 
sword with which Valentine keeps Mefistophélés at bay. Franz, 
freed from his duties as maréchal des logis (the non-commissioned 
officer who makes the billeting arrangements) once again was 
heard at the Paris Opera in “‘Le Cid.”” Renaud, wounded, his 
broad breast blazing with decorations, and covered with glory, 
also reappeared. One of his first performances was at Rouen, 
where he sang Athanidel in “Thais,’”’ a réle in which, it may be 
remembered, he achieved much success at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York. 

Upon the re-opening of those theatres which were closed 
during the earlier stages of hostilities, artists who hitherto had 
been kept in the background at last were afforded the opportunities 
for which they had so long waited, and they certainly made the 
most of their chances, both in Paris and in the provinces. In 
fact, during this period the singing was generally more satisfactory 
than it had been prior to the war, for it must be confessed that some 
of the older generation of performers were simply trading on their 
reputation. Really competent singers found themselves promoted 
to positions to which they might otherwise have aspired in vain. 
A small touring troupe, for instance, which visited the Northern 
towns shortly before the Armistice, and which was mainly com- 
posed of little-known artists, sometimes gave really admirable 
performances. 

There was a distinct element of uncertainty and excitement 
about these bravely organised affairs. The train accomodation 
being mostly required for the transport of troops, the singers could 
not always depend upon reaching their destination in time for the 
performance; many owed their arrival at the theatre to the 
friendly offer of a lift in a passing army motor-lorry. Make-shift 
scenery and hastily extemporised costumes had to be used; mediz- 
val Faust wooed Marguerite in the same modern village square 
in which the callous Turiddu spurned the outraged Santuzza, 
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and the Indian bazar in which Lakmé sang “Ou va le jeune Hin- 
dou?” did duty for the first act of “Werther.” Orchestra re- 
hearsals were made impossible by lack of funds, according to the 
managers, and, according to the instrumentalists, by managerial 
greed. Consequently, all sorts of unrehearsed effects occurred, 
such as the curtain rising before the scene was completely set and 
falling upon the hero at the psychologcial moment when he was 
about to bring down the house with a chest note in alt. Ata 
Calais matinée of “Rigoletto,” for instance, it rose no fewer than 
three times upon the first act; once before the overture was 
finished, and the third time, despite the frantic exhortations of 
the frenzied conductor, it did not move an inch till several pages 
of the act had been played. 

Upon another occasion an air attack interfered with the 
proceedings at the Calais Opera House. The night was so inky- 
black that the military authorities considered a raid unlikely, the 
enemy being averse to darkness because of the risk which they 
ran of being “‘picked up” by searchlights. Eight o’clock arrived, 
and the curtain rose on the first act of “Mignon.” At first all 
went merrily as the proverbial marriage-bell. The fishermen- 
choristers showed to advantage in the opening drinking chorus, 
which, dealing, as it does, with their favorite tipple, was sung con 
gusto. Lothario’s pathetic air moved the packed house to emotion; 
and the much-persecuted heroine’s sorry plight speedily enlisted 
the sympathies of every man, woman and child in the audience. 
Then came the catastrophe. The “Duo des Hirondelles’’ was in 
progress; Lothario had declared that Mignon’s voice rejuvenated 
his ancient guitar, and Mignon had addressed herself to the 
“oiseaux bénis de Dieu,” when the syrens in the harbour gave the 
usual warning. “Tenez, je n’aime pas ces oiseaux-la” observed a 
local jester. “‘I1s ne sont pas bénis de Dieu; pas du tout. Je me 
sauve!”” The conductor hurriedly laid down his bdéton; the mem- 
bers of the orchestra swiftly beat a retreat; and Mignon and 
Lothario, racing for the wings, sought shelter in a cellar, where they 
were joined by the stage hands, the other principals already having 
left the building. The audience, being thoroughly accustomed to 
air attacks, took matters cooly; to the accompaniment of in- 
cessant firing they sought the various subterranean shelters in 
the neighbourhood of the theatre, and there awaited the welcome 
“all clear” signal. Nor had the syrens given the warning any 
too soon, for scarcely had the house emptied itself than the first 
bomb, a two hundred pound one, fell—and only a few hundred 
yards from the theatre. Bang went another, and another, bringing 
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down tons of bricks and mortar, the “barrage” put up by the 
French and British batteries failing to deter the adventurous 
Boche spirit. 

An hour passed without any firing, and people began to ask 
why they should continue to remain in a state of discomfort, when 
a listening post, many kilométres away, ’phoned the approach of 
the enemy. The sky speedily became ablaze with search-lights, 
and the batteries again opened fire, and with deafening roar, too, 
when several guns were fired simultaneously. Finally, at mid- 
night, the anxiously awaited signal was given, and the audience 
went to bed, glad to have escaped with their skins, though their 
pockets, owing to the interrupted performance, had suffered. 


Tue INDISPENSABLE FOYER. 


The French, taking a pride in their public buildings, see to 
it that the theatre is worthy of its surroundings. (The Lille Opera 
House, for example, is a particularly imposing one. Commenced 
before the war, the Germans, upon occupying the town, com- 
pleted it; and the English, having ousted the unwelcome visitors, 
sacriligeously produced the musical comedies of their native 
land.) With scarcely any exceptions worth mentioning, the 
acoustics throughout France generally are all that can be desired, 
while the decorations often are tasteful, the foyer, in particular, 
coming in for a large share of the architect’s and decorator’s 
attention. The foyer, in short, is looked upon as a meeting- 
place, a club, where friends and acquaintances foregather to pass 
the time of day, to discuss the singers, and—most important 
thing—to be seen. Indeed, to many people the enér’acte is as 
precious as the performance, and the management, recognising 
this, caters for popular taste by allowing as much as half an hour 
for a wait. As the proceedings often are late in beginning, the 
opera may finish at an hour which seriously curtails the sleep of 
those who have to be up early the next day. Fortunately, the 
scarcity of coal occasionally acts as a bar to lengthy intervals, 
for the municipal authorities, sternly setting their faces against 
the wasteful expenditure of electric light, do not allow the per- 
formance to continue after eleven o’clock. An excellent rule! 

France being pre-eminently a land of trades unions, managers 
sometimes are confronted with strikes. The singers do not strike; 
but the musicians and the stage hands spare no expense in this 
direction. Upon the occasion of a gréve, there is nothing for 
the harassed impresario to do but to close the theatre and to 
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await developments, unless he finds it to his interest to accede 
to the demands of the strikers. The artists, without expressing 
an opinion one way or the other, willingly take part in performances 
arranged by malcontents, the proceeds being devoted to the funds 
required for carrying on operations. They thus display tact, 
for, until the dispute is settled, their means of earning a living 
are at an end, unless they have the good fortune to be paid by 
the month instead of “‘par représentation.”” Last year the Paris 
Opera suffered severely from a series of strikes. 

Evening dress, by the way, is not insisted upon in the more 
expensive parts of the theatre. The women certainly make the 
most of the opportunity to deck themselves out in the height 
of the mode (when does a woman neglect a chance of wasting 
money on fallals?) The men, however, content themselves with 
a morning coat, many wearing the same suit in which they set 
about their business first thing in the morning. Dinner jackets 
are not uncommon; but the time-honoured “‘swallow-tail’’ is 
rarely seen, even in Paris. Many uniforms are dotted about, 
and very attractive they are, too, with their varied colour-scheme 
and rank distinctions in gold or silver lace, or both. Khaki also 
is on view, for British officers from the Rhine Army of occupation 
have the good taste to spend their leave in Paris and in other 
towns where opera is given. 


Tue Critics. 


The standard of criticism is above the average, both in Paris 
and in the provinces. But newspaper space is valuable, the daily 
papers being comparatively small; consequently, detailed criticism 
of the singing sometimes has to be omitted. Though unavoidable, 
this is none the less tiresome, for when a distinguished artist 
undertakes a réle in which other famous singers have appeared, 
and which bristles with difficulties, one naturally wishes to know 
what a competent critic has to say about the artist’s singing and 
about his, or her, conception of the part. To be baldly informed 
that “So-and-So, as Scarpia, was wholly effective’ conveys 
nothing. A Scarpia who sings through the strenuous second act 
sitting on the sofa might be effective; but the intelligent amateur 
wishes to be told if the music is in the newcomer’s voice, and if 
his reading of the character differs from that of other baritones. 
Novelties certainly meet with more attention, but even then so 
much is said about the score and the plot that a criticism of the 
actual performance has to be crowded into a few lines. 
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Some of the critics, by the way, have a pretty wit, amongst 
them being Georges Boyer of “Le Petit Journal.’’ Upon one occa- 
sion Boyer was asked by a soprano to differentiate between the sev- 
eral feminine voices. “There is,” quoth the oracle, “‘the voice of 
the soprano, the voice of the contralto, and the voice of la Patti!” 
When “Cléopatre” was produced at the Théatre Lyrique, the 
frankly Anglo-Saxon accent of an English member of the cast 
drew from him the remark: “I did not know till now that even 
in the days of Cleopatra the English had got as far as Egypt.” 
Boyer also had a ready answer when he found himself in opposi- 
tion to the Lyrique direction. ‘So I am not welcome? Never 
mind, the next management will perhaps be glad to see me—in two 
or three days”. The following week the operatic venture was 
atanend...... 

It is the aim of every French singer to be engaged by the 
year, at the Paris Opera, and to receive a monthly salary. With 
regular work and regular pay, their future is more or less assured, 
for the appointment (which may last a life-time) carries with it a 
certain cachet, and the duties do not interfere with the pleasures 
of existence. The evening performance, however, sometimes 
prevents an artist dining out. “Will you come to dinner to- 
night?” demanded a hospitable host of a popular baritone, who 
has been engaged at the Opera for countless years. “A thousand 
regrets,” replied Amonasro, who was taking part in the performance 
of “‘Aida” that evening, “I have to go to my bureau.” 




















BUSONI 
By JEAN CHANTAVOINE 


incomparable pianist he would more than merit being spoken 

of as exhaustively as I propose to do. What has not been 
written of the pianistic prowess of Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, or 
Planté? Then how much more may be said in praise of Busoni’s 
marvelous virtuosity, of the dazzling effect of his playing, un- 
equalled because it resembles nothing we have ever heard before, 
of the infinite subtlety of touch, of the indescribable nuances, of 
the lightness, force, grace, daring, and above all, of the poetry 
which emanates and radiates from the piano! It is supreme 
mastery; but how is it possible to express the magic of this nega- 
tion of matter by the spirit? He brings voices out of the instru- 
ment which no one else has ever brought out—heavy thunder, 
unearthly sighs, the soughing notes of the organ, the blare of 
trumpets, pearly flute-like notes, the caressing tones of a violin! 
At first his prodigious technic seems to overwhelm everything 
else, as he overcomes the greatest difficulties with consummate 
ease and apparently without realizing that they are there; how- 
ever, one quickly loses all thought of technic. I repeat that 
Busoni is incomparable. If a comparison were possible, I would 
say he has surpassed Rosenthal. For example, the “Etudes d’aprés 
Paganini” or the “Etudes d’Exécution Transcendante” of Liszt 
become more brilliant, more scintillating, under his fingers, than it 
is possible to imagine; they seem easy, because their soaring flight 
cannot be measured. As to the manifold relief which Busoni gives 
to the polyphony of Bach, particularly remarkable in his magnifi- 
cent transcriptions of the organ works for the piano, he holds the 
key to a secret unknown to his predecessors. A good judge 
who heard him for the first time at the Salle Erard in 1914 said: 
“Even Liszt did not play as well.” 

Such a degree, even more, such quality of virtuosity, wholly 
without trace of effort, or of mechanism, suppose and reveal 
in themselves the necessary gifts for such a magician. In listen- 
ing to Ferruccio Busoni, one is inevitably drawn to the conclu- 
sion—no matter what tenacity he may have shown in the acqui- 
sition of his art—that he was born with what so many others 
strive to obtain by right of conquest. The phenomenal agility 
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of his fingers, his supple wrists of steel, would be nothing, if 
they were not inspired by a brain of extraordinary power and 
delicacy. If we follow the interpreter’s flight, this certainty is 
soon confirmed and, while forgetting our astonishment and freed 
from the dominating idea of technic, amazing revelations follow 
in which the intuitive glance plumbs to the depths of genius, re- 
suscitating Bach—becoming, as it were, his “double’—Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt. Many more surprises are in store, 
which while combatting them, and even if they do not quite 
convince, compel attention. This contact of Busoni with the 
great masters is often “une rencontre parfaite,” as perfect as the 
quinte juste, satisfying as the solution of a riddle, or the cypher 
of acryptogram. Sometimes it is a dialogue, which is apparently 
in perfect accord; but it is infallibly the encounter of genius 
with genius. It would also be impossible for a physiognomist 
to be deceived. It is sufficient to shake his hand—the most 
beautiful that a sculptor ever imagined, a hand so robust and of 
appearance so frail—to discover in it an instrument rarer than 
the most perfect Stradivarius. It is enough to look at the noble 
and mobile face, the lofty brow, the decided eyes, the fine and 
sensitive nose, and the delicately chiselled lips, to grasp the fact 
that an exceptional being stands before us. 

I shall try to justify these impressions which the least initi- 
ated listener will feel in regard to his playing as well as in regard 
to his personality, which is not only that of a pianist without 
an equal, but of an artist of rare persuasiveness and powerful 
originality, and who is as well one of the most representative 


artists of his time. 
* * 


* 


Ferruccio Busoni was born at Empoli, in Tuscany, April Ist, 
1866', of an Italian father and of a mother whose origin on the 
paternal side was German; both were musicians. The father was a 
clarinet virtuoso and the mother an excellent pianist, and it was 
she who gave him his first musical instruction. 

At four years of age, he could already play on the piano 
any melodies which had been played for him. When eight years 


1In reference to Mr. Busoni, consult: H. Leichtentritt, ““F. Busoni” (Breitkopf & 
Hirtel); Lazare Ponnelle, ““At Munich” (Gustav Mahler, Richard Strauss, Ferruccio 
Busoni), Paris, Fischbacher, and Mr. Busoni’s own work, “A New Esthetic of Music” 
and many others. The magazine articles are too numerous to mention. (Unquestion- 
ably that by H. Leichtentritt in the Musical Quarterly, is one of the best and most 
comprehensive. I am under the impression that it coincides with the same author's 
German pamphlet mentioned above.— Ed.) 
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old, he began to compose. His public début as a pianist also 
dates from this period, when the severe Viennese critic Edward 
Hanslick wrote a long and eulogistic article about him. Two 
years later, while at Graz, where he was studying, he directed a 
“Stabat Mater” of hisown. When fifteen, on returning to Italy, 
the Royal Academy of Bologna opened its doors to him—as for- 
merly to Mozart—with a charming speech, a fragment of which, as 
given to us by Mr. Ponnelle, follows: 

Remember, young artist, that in this hall in which you have en- 
thralled a distinguished audience . . . . at a tender age the immortal 
Mozart presented his thesis and took the same degree in this Academy 


which you have now taken; may that serve to stimulate and strengthen 
you to persevere in a career which will lead you to fame. 


As a reply to this encouragement, he wrote a cantata, “Il 
Sabbato del Villaggio,” developed after Leopardi. But these 
youthful honours could not persuade a young artist of his stamp, 
anxious for the highest attainment, to remain in Italy. He went 
first to Vienna, then to Leipzig, working equally hard at compo- 
sition and virtuosity. His first concerts took place in Berlin in 
1885, when he appeared both as pianist and composer, his “‘Varia- 
tions sur un Prélude de Chopin” being on the programme: at 
first, however, he attracted little notice. Busoni only conquered 
the German capital little by little. I can also remember the 
empty places in the Salle Erard before the triumphal concerts of 
1914 took place, when the notices read long in advance “All seats 
sold.” A slow conquest, wherein lies the symbol of the artist’s 
destiny, the artist who has a horror of réclame and to whom 
progress is law. 

During his stay in Leipzig, he came in contact with such 
artists as Delius, Mahler, Tschaikowsky, and Grieg. He wrote his 
first string quartet and began with the Fugue in D major, the 
astonishing series of transcriptions of the organ works of J. S. 
Bach for the piano, which opened out a horizon until then unknown 
for this instrument, even to Liszt. As is well known, Leipzig at 
that time furnished music masters to the greater part of the world, 
and Busoni was called as professor to the Conservatory of Helsing- 
fors. His sojourn in these nothern countries, his marriage to a 
young Swedish lady in 1890, at Moscow, took him from his own 
country, but enriched his mind and feeling by adding new elements. 
Possibly these great countries, sparsely peopled, influenced him 
in proportion to their immensity. 

It was at this period (1890), when the Rubinstein prize was 
awarded him, that his name first became universally known. In 
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Russia, he was brought in contact with Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Sazonov, and Glazounov. After a short exercise of his duties at 
the conservatory at Moscow, he was called to the New World, 
to be professor at the New England Conservatory at Boston 
1891-1892, a position he soon relinquished in order to make a 
tour of the United States. He then went into voluntary retire- 
ment, in order to change completely his manner of playing. “It 
was at this period of my life,” he writes, “that I became aware 
of such lacunae and of such faults in my playing that by an 
energetic resolve, I again took up the study of the piano from the 
beginning and upon an entirely new basis. Liszt’s works were 
my guide.” It was the retreat of Zarathoustra, and the pianist 
was not the only one to gain. 

It was in Berlin, in 1894, that Busoni next established him- 
self. Without wishing to be unjust, the situation Berlin offered to 
such a pianist cannot be compared with that which he would have 
had in London, or in Paris. The alarm sounded by Eugéne- 
Melchior de Vogiié, in 1886, in the preface of his “Roman Russe” 
should be born in mind, in order to acknowledge that the anxiety 
felt by this noble spirit at the failing influence of French thought 
on the thought of the world, would not have been less justified in 
1890 in regard to music, any more than in regard to literature or 
philosophy. Paris in 1830 made a home for Chopin. Would 
Paris of 1890 have done so? In Berlin, Busoni did not confine 
himself to the piano and composition; he directed symphonic 
concerts of modern tendencies, where—it may be said—French 
art had a large share.! He always maintained complete inde- 
pendence and never made even the slightest concession to the 
highest official circles.2, He varied his sojourn by tours and by 
seasons at Weimar, Bale, and Vienna, where he endeavored to 
create centres of artistic instruction analogous to those which-had 
been formed around Liszt at Weimar. In 1912, his first opera 
“Die Brautwahl” was played at Hamburg; it was but little under- 
stood by the public. 

In reality Busoni cared so little about Germany that, in 1913, 
he accepted with joy the direction of the Liceo Musicale of Bologna, 
which Academy, it will be remembered, received him as it had 
the young Mozart. This position was not of long duration, 


1Guy-Ropartz, ““Pécheurs d’Islande;’’ Saint-Saéns, “Ouverture des Barbares;” 
d’Indy, prelude of the second act of “L’Etranger’” and “Suite frangaise;’’ Debussy, 
“Prélude & l’aprés-midi d’un Faune,” and “Nocturnes;’”’ Magnard, $rd Symphony; 
César Franck, “Les Djinns,” “Le Chasseur maudit,” “Prélude,” “Chorale et fugue,’ 
(orchestrated by G. Pierné). 


2Mr. Busoni’s only decoration apparently is the Legion of Honor. 
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however; a secondary Italian city did not offer a large or rich 
enough field for the talents and mind of Busoni. Then followed 
the great war, for which the artist felt an indescribable horror, 
even before his own country had entered into the struggle. He 
did not place himself ‘‘au-dessus de la melée;”” he merely submitted 
to it and lived in Zurich, where circumstances imposed upon him 
a certain quietude like that in which, twenty years before, he 
had taken up the study of the piano again from the beginning— 
a quietude studious, profound—and even though the terms may 
seem contradictory—an active quietude. He assumed direction 
of the “Concerts d’abonnement,” which he made eminently 
artistic and educational. He turned the “musique de scéne” 
for the “Turandot” of Gozzi into a lyric drama, wrote 
“Arlecchino,”’ a theatrical caprice in one act, and continued with 
with the composition of “‘Doctor Faustus,”’ as well as a “Sonatina” 
for Christmas 1917, etc.1 His recent return to Paris was pre- 
ceded by a triumphal tour in England, where not only the virtuoso 
was acclaimed, but where his compositions, though they met 
here and there with strong opposition, excited the attention of 
the most noteworthy critics, among them Edward J. Dent.* 

From now on it is plainly to be seen that Ferruccio Busoni 
is not merely a marvelous virtuoso; in his art he is both philoso- 
pher and composer. Thus his career and his destiny offer more 
than one analogy with those of Liszt—with both of them the 
renown of the pianist preceded that of the composer, and far from 
being favorable to it, more or less obscured it: Equally bound to 
the works of the past and seeking to discover in them the roots 
of modern progress, for art a new horizon and unknown formulas, 
both are careful on its account to plant some new sign-posts upon 
the road of the future, both possessed of the curiosity of a world- 
wide intelligence, and armed for the conquest of ideas by the 
mastery of several languages, much world travel. and by long 
visits in nearly every civilized country. It is very probable 
that Busoni’s temporary retirement from the concert-stage in his 
twenty-seventh year, when he sought to find the secrets of the 
pianoforte in the works of Liszt, has made this relationship more 
remarkable. But the resemblance, as will be seen, remains 
entirely extraneous, and I have brought it forward only to dissipate 
in advance any misunderstanding which might arise here from 
the superficial examination of entirely outward circumstances. 
ie See H. S. Salzberger, ““Feruccio Busoni” (in French) in the “‘Hunis-Musik-Jahr- 

ic. 


$ “Busoni and the Pianoforte” and “Busoni as Composer” by E. J. Dent in the 
The Athaeneum” of October 34th and November 28th, 1919. 
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In studying Busoni’s extremely rich and complex personality, 
the connection, so to speak, between the composer and the pianist 
is to be found in the little book he published under the title of 
“Entwurf einer neuen Aesthetik der Tonkunst.”! It may be 
said that in this little book he has shown what are his theories, 
if no mind were not so free of theories as his, and no mind a 
greater stranger to all didactic prepossessions. This tiny book 
is a collection of aphorisms, where the want of a constructive 
dialectic does not exclude unity and grandeur of thought. [ 
know nothing richer in literature for those who care to reflect 
upon the nature and meaning of music and upon the extent of 
its domain than this species of intellectual rhapsody. From the 
beginning Busoni does not disguise that the musical problem, 
such as he presents it, is not solvable, and in any case, the span 
of human life does not suffice in which to find the solution of the 
problem. Because, if music, more than any of the other arts, 
is of an immaterial essence, even more so than poetry, for words 
are rooted in reality, is it not on that account all the more impos- 
sible to grasp? Representation or description are not his affair, 
and Busoni keeps programme music apart from his ideal—here 
he separates himself from Liszt—to uphold absolute music. But 
here he meets with a contradiction and denounces it. Usage 
gives the name of pure or absolute music to formal music, whose 
forms are in reality an alteration of this purity, a negation of 
the absolute, a restriction of liberty. For Busoni it is a contra- 
diction to exact from a composer liberty in all things except in 
form. These forms are at bottom a prejudice of taste, and taste 
is, according to Busoni, a limitation of feeling by the intelligence, 
a restraint upon the senses and it is taste which from music (Musik) 
has made the art of music (Tonkunst).* 

In short, absolute, or pure music must be free. Far from 
its being necessary for no matter what musical motive to enter, 
cost what it may, into a predetermined form, every motive, as 
does the seed, contains within itself the principle and the rhythm 
of its development: 


From the different plant-seeds grow different families of plants, 
dissimilar in form, foliage, blossom, fruit, growth, and colour. Each 
individual plant belonging to one and the same species assumes in size, 
form, and strength a growth peculiar to itself. So in each motive there 
lies the embryo of its fully developed form. 


1English version, under the title of ““A New Esthetic of Music, published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


*Entwurf einer neuen Aesthetik der Tonkunst, passim.” 
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Thus Busoni wishes to liberate music from all material as 
well as intellectual ties, even at the theatre (since it is superfluous 
and contradictory to exact from sound the description of what one 
sees upon the stage). Musical writing itself is servitude, and in 
this his views touch those of Vincent d’Indy. Notation should be 
considered merely as a symbol: 


Every notation is in itself the transcription of an abstract idea. 
The instant the pen seizes it, the idea loses its original form’. 


He goes almost so far as to say that there is no fixed text, 
that the sense varies from age to age, and that each generation 
has the right to adapt the sense to its own thought rather than 
be subservient to this or that one. “The letter kills, the spirit 
revives.” The application of this principle to musical art is 
very daring, perhaps dangerous: but it explains on Busoni’s part, 
the freedom of his transcriptions, as well as that which at times 
he does not hesitate to give to his interpretations. 

The instruments, no less than the writing and notation, are 
an impediment to the free development.of music: 

The instruments are limited by their range, their timbre, the 
possibilities of execution, while their hundred chains bind the wili of the 
creative artist. 

Nor is it on all these material conditions that our tonal 
system depends, and after that our traditions of harmony: 

These are still ‘signs’ and nothing else than what we to-day call 
the tonal system, an ingenious device to grasp somewhat of the eternal 
harmony; a meagre pocket edition of this encyclopaedic work; artificial 
light instead of the sun. Have you ever noticed how people gaze open- 
mouthed at the brilliant lighting of a hall? They never do so at the 
million-fold brighter sunshine of noonday. 


According to him, all our tonalities come back to the two 
modes, major and minor; still further, he only sees in the second a 
“corruption” of the former (in which he is in accord with Maurice 
Emmanuel). Oh! Poor and mediocre “temperament” which has 
the restricted range of twenty-four scales! In the space of an 
octave, Busoni counts one hundred and thirteen possible scales. 
According to him, everything announces a near revolution in 
harmony. Tones and half tones do not suffice. Thirds of tones 
are wholly independent intervals of a pronounced character and 
not to be confounded with ill-tuned semitones. As one sees, 
it is not only musical form which is of concern to Busoni, but 
the matter itself. One is forced to think of the change which 


“Entwurf,” etc., p. 19. The greatest freedom of music lies for him in the pause 
orthe organ point. (p. 36). 
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the discovery of radioactivity, for example, has made in the con- 
ception of physical matter, which did not seem less firmly 
implanted in our minds than the temperament of the scales. 

Busoni closes this hymn to the total and essential liberty of 
music by the appeal of Nietzche for music liberated from all north- 
ern influence, German, European, for a music of the “Sun.” He 
finds the description of his ideal in a phrase where Tolstoi, depict- 
ing a landscape on the borders of Lake Lucerne, rejoices to find 
“Neither in the lake, nor on the mountains, nor in the sky, a 
single straight line, a single unmixed color, a single point of repose; 
everywhere movement, irregularity, caprice, variety, an incessant 
interplay of shades and lines, and in it all the reposefulness, 
softness, harmony, and inevitableness of Beauty.” 

Must I say that these aphorisms of Ferruccio Busoni do not 
appear to me to be quite free from objections? I do not wish to 
traduce him by seeming to wish to hold him to the letter in his 
condemnation of programme music as well as of formal music, 
The living force which he makes of a creative tradition, renewing 
the works of the past from epoch to epoch, suffices to assure us 
that he does not disclaim any connection in the history of the 
arts. Programme music is, however, not wholly puerile, nor is 
all form in music pedantic. The first takes into account and 
makes use of all obscure connections, uncertain, slender, but mani- 
fest that nature has established between our different senses; she 
counts upon music to multiply or to determine these connections 
—is it to misdirect or to change them? Form in music, without 
doing violence to music, or to musical susceptibilities, endeavors 
to find a certain organic relation with the different qualities of 
the mind. I see there neither restriction nor limitation, but an 
effort to have music penetrate further into the intellectual life. 
From one end to the other, however, musical art is trying to find, 
in order to communicate the impressions of which it is the inter- 
preter, a common ground to be compared to that which gives to 
the poet the use of language, to the sculptor the materialization 
of form, to the painter the reality of lines and colours. As this 
ground is by its nature very unstable, is it not more advantageous 
to consolidate it rather than to change it? I do not dare decide. 
Even the comparison which Busoni forms from the example of 
vegetable nature to claim in favour of the musical germ, which 
is the “motive” or “theme,” a specific and individual liberty of 
development, equal to that of the seed, is perhaps more seductive 
than convincing. First, because science restrains these forms of 
development to a fairly restricted number of types where the 
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characteristics of family or of the individual have little place; 
lastly, because nature does not always bear fruit or multiply 
the different kinds, except through artificial cutting, grafting, 
and calculated selection. 

One easily understands that this cult for the exuberance of 
nature and this faith in its spontaneity, animates an artist like 
Busoni; the difficulties, the materiality of the piano do not exist 
for him. He destroys them, suppresses them, volatilizes them. So 
quite naturally, he imagines music to be as obedient to the inspira- 
tion of the musician as the piano is to his fingers, and saturated as 
he is with science and civilization, he fears that this science and 
this civilization will throw us into a complete forgetfulness of 
life. This overthrow of “naturalism” is not unexampled, either in 
music or the other arts. It was after the slavish employment of 
geometric gardens 4 la francaise that we are taken by the beauty 
of the English parks, and we now see that the Americans, the 
people most given over to inveigling, domesticating, and enslaving 
scientifically and industrially the forces of nature, imagine that 
Paradise has been found again in the fantastic Yellowstone Park. 


* * 
* 


I have said that the ‘““New Esthetic of Music” would serve 
as a connecting link between pianist and composer. The works 
of the latter are considerable and extend in all directions. It 
would require a special study and a technical one to understand 
these transcriptions, notably those of the organ works of Bach, 
which are marvels of richness and invention. Let us, therefore, 
consider only his original compositions. Busoni has written for 
the theatre: “Die Brautwahl,” “Arlecchino,” and “Turandot;” 
for orchestra, “Poéme Symphonique,”’ “Suites,” ““Berceuse Elé- 
gaique,” “Nocturne Symphonique,”’ etc; for piano and orchestra, 
a Concerto with chorus and the “Fantasie Indienne;” for violin 
with orchestra or piano, one concerto and two sonatas; two string 
quartets; and lastly, a number of piano works!. Recently, two 
programmes of these works gave to the Parisian public merely an 
idea of their scope into which I shall not undertake to go definitely 
as I must confine myself to indications of a more vague and 
summary nature. 

Is something of the executant to be found in the works of - 
the composer? It does not seem doubtful to me. Not that 
Busoni’s music is in the slightest degree the music of a “pianist.” 


’The catalogue of his works is in the op. cit. of H. Leichtentritt. 
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Those who have heard or read the Concerto, Op. 39 will realize 
that there is little resemblance between it and a concerto by 
Rubinstein. In Busoni’s original works for the piano, or those 
in which the piano takes part, the boldness and ingenuity of the 
arrangements, as well as the many discoveries in sonority, recall 
and explain the author’s mastery of the instrument. But far 
from supplementing or overweighing the music, they serve merely 
asameans. However, this is a small matter; in his compositions, 
as in his “‘Esthetic,”’ Busoni is only a pianist in the measure that 
his virtuosity has obtained complete independence for him. 

It is more especially in the aphorisms of his essay that the 
key is to be found to his musical works, which at first seem either 
strange or mysterious. Busoni is too sincere an artist, too great 
and too disdainful of immediate success, still more of an easy 
victory, for the character of his musical work not to correspond 
with his ideas upon art, and of which they are the outcome. These 
works are most daring and very moving, a statement which it is 
rather difficult to define. In his enthusiasm for research and 
invention, Busoni the composer is aided, as is Busoni the virtuoso, 
by a prodigious facility, by an exceptional gift of assimilation, 
and by a no less remarkable technic In this respect his “Fantasia 
Contrapuntistica” for the piano, on the themes of Bach, and 
notably upon the unfinished “‘Kunst der Fuge,” is for breadth of 
construction and richness of detail, a monument second to none in 
musical literature In certain youthful works, such as the “‘Vari- 
ations sur un Prélude de Chopin,” academic influences are felt, 
which owe something to those of Brahms on a theme by Handel. 
This only means that in music Busoni knows all and can do all. 
He is able to dispense with new proofs at every turn and is free to 
obey his own fantasy. 

This last is many sided, changing, capricious, if you will. 
With him, artistic creation is a perpetual quest; none of his works 
are cast in the same mold, nor have they any resemblance to 
one another; presumably, he has a horror of fixing any formula 
in order to exploit it afterwards. No sooner had he finished the 
“caprice théatral’’ of the ironical and fantastic “Arleccino”’ than 
he turned to work on “Doctor Faustus,” changing from Italian 
“malice” to the profundity, the “‘Griindlichkeit,’’ of Germany. 
The somewhat unusual esoteric character of the humor of “Die 
Brautwahl” seems to have confused the public; “Turandot” 
follows next and seeks for effects through an esoteric atmosphere 
rather than through colour. Grandeur, intelligence, verve, re- 
flection, vigor, nonchalance, wit, gravity, action, and meditation 
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follow each other according to a fancy in which the critics of the 
future will have some difficulty in finding a line to follow, in 
order to show a predetermined evolution. 

It often happens that these diverse tendencies, not content 
with appearing here and there, meet in one and the same work. For 
example, nothing is more dissimilar than the “Fantasie Indienne” 
for piano and orchestra from the Concerto, op. 39. But even in 
the latter concerto, where the total development attains a majestic 
breadth, how many different phases, how many different nuances, 
from the most thoughtful melancholy to the most overflowing 
exuberance! A sort of tarantella goes through it, and it is brought 
to its conclusion sustained by a chorus singing of Nirvana from 
the verses of Oehlenschlaeger. It cannot be doubted that a man 
who foresees and who predicts and who wishes to substitute for 
the twenty-four scales of our temperament one hundred and 
thirteen scales, semitones and tripartite tones, would not draw 
back from any boldness in writing, provided that, above all, his 
harmonies should be rich and sonorous. 

It goes without saying, also, that this mobility of ideas 
attempts an always variable realization, which makes these works 
hardly accessible to the public and little fitted for an immediate 
success. Experience opposes them, in a certain way, with the 
same objections that can be brought against his ““New Esthetic 
of Music.”” The public wants to know what it is listening to; 
and to be understood an artist must repeat himself. I do not 
believe, however, that Busoni would ever make this concession. 
If I may be permitted to refer to private letters, I find that he 
pictures artistic activity as a film. But this ephemeral fluidity 
of forms, disappearing as soon as outlined, makes them rather 
dificult to grasp. The public, even the most enlightened, is 
wrong in withholding recognition from an artist, until he has made 
a specialty and created a formula which they will be certain to 
find again later on; perhaps genius implies, in a certain measure, 
that sort of fixity which is desired by those to whom it appeals. 
Does Busoni always submit to what the conditions of artistic life 
ask of him? I am unable to answer, for there is too great nobility 
in his ardor and in his independence to attach blame to him for 
a fault as though it were a weakness. 


eS * 
* 


The other day, as, pencil in hand, I was reading Busoni’s 
essay, I instinctively wrote down the name of Euphorion, 
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imaginary son of Faust and Helen, in regard to a phrase where 
the author, citing the youthfulness of music, compares it with a 
child who cannot walk, but floats: “It touches not the earth 
with its feet. It knows no law of gravitation. It is well-nigh 
incorporeal; its material is transparent. It is sonorous air. It 
is almost nature herself. It is—free.’”’ Two pages further on, I 
saw without surprise that Busoni himself quoted some verses 
from “Faust,” taken from the episode of Euphorion, whose heavy 
and useless clothing was found upon the earth after the ascension 
from which he never returned. There is something of Euphorion 
in Busoni’s art; does he not recall the son of Faust and Helen, 
himself the product of a southern land and germanic thought? 

As long as Busoni applies his art to the interpretation of 
known works by means of such a familiar instrument as the piano, 
the contact in which these works and this instrument keep us in 
touch with reality, reassures us and prevents a fall from vertigi- 
nous heights. He even gives us a point of departure to measure 
these heights whither he leads us, so that, instead of going astray, 
we are exalted; we follow him in an ecstasy which nothing can 
disturb, into ethereal regions, yet where we do not altogether lose 
sight of our earthly dwelling. But when he cuts the rope attached 
to the balloon, when he leads us without map or itinerary, expecting 
us to follow the daring flights of his imagination, we are encum- 
bered and embarrassed by our feet of clay; or, on the contrary, 
perhaps annoyed by being made aware of their weight. For a 
Maurice Barrés', the true beauty of a landscape is to be found in 
the pure quality of the Italian light rather than in the irregular 
profiles of the Swiss mountains, which bring the romantic barriers 
too near oureyes. I believe that Busoni would prefer the immense 
pile of the Rigi or the Wetterhorn to the landscape of line and 
fugitive shading formed by clouds on a blue sky. Paradoxical 
to-day—true tomorrow—who knows? Perhaps in the future, by 
substituting aerial for funicular communication with inaccessible 
heights to which an organ point might possibly bear the same 
relation to the summit, as the Terminal to the Palace, we may 
modify our esthetics as well as our ideas of touring. Man 
never becomes used to the inaccessible; he wants it, but is afraid 
of it; he does not like it until it has ceased to be inaccessible. 
When the aerial cars appear on the skyline according to schedule 
time, these unknown countries of the sun and of the sky will alone 
appeal to our taste or capture our emotions. Music, such as 
Busoni conceives it, as he realizes it in his playing, as he wishes 


1Du Sang, dela Volupté, et dela Mort.” New Edition, p. 216. 
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to create it in his works, will correspond to the rapturous flight 
of those beating wings which we have followed for ten years, 
gaining each day in breadth and actuality; so it is not without 
justice that Busoni has observed an analagous process in music, 
of which he, since 1906,' has taken cognizance and in which he 
may well say he has participated. 

In everything, in art as in the rest, the certainties of the 
future are made from the anxieties of the present. The peculiar 
quality of genius is to show us new things while we are still strug- 
ling with the old problems. Would it astonish us that this uncer- 
tainty which expresses itself in musical sounds to-day, should 
sing of certainties tomorrow? Will the “echo sonore” of which 
Victor Hugo speaks, no longer sound only in the poet’s soul, but 
in the musician’s? Are we not at the beginning of an epoch when 
the worn muscles, the tired mind of humanity, weary of search- 
ing the principles of action in systems, for hope in science, mystery 
in philosophy, or symbols in poetry will try to free itself even as 
in dreams? Detached from all materialism and, as Busoni would 
like, from all form, music, through its spontaneity and its un- 
limited possibilities, will produce that fusion between impression 
and expression, music, which puts no limit upon emotion or upon 
expression, would then be the eloquent and universal voice to ex- 
press this weariness and these aspirations. Free and varied work, 
always interesting, though sometimes uncertain like that of 
Ferruccio Busoni’s, a sort of cosmic interpretation following his 
colossal fantasy at will, has perhaps already done more than 
realize this prophecy. So I have wished not only to point out 
a vituoso without equal, not only a composer of highest originality, 
but a leader of thought, and, as I have said in the beginning, by 
the quality of his playing, of his genius, and of his mind, one of the 
most significant men of a time which has seen a pianist become a 
prime minister. Then why should we be astonished to find in 
another pianist a rhapsodist who brings out in turn every daring 
though often uncertain combination, now verging towards the 
light, now walking in obscurity, and whose work is forced into 
being through the suffering of his own epoch, even as the varied 
notes of a perhaps prophetic melopaeia? 


(Translated by Harriet Lanier from the “‘Revue hebdomadaire,” April, 1920.) 


“Entwurf,” etc., p. 39, note. 











PLAIN CHANT, THE HANDMAID OF 
THE LITURGY: A CHALLENGE 
AND A PROPHECY 


By F. JOSEPH KELLY 


HRISTIANITY has sanctified the arts and made them serve 
( the purpose for which her Divine Founder intended her 

here upon earth, namely the salvation of souls. Chief among 
the arts which she has used for this noble purpose, are painting, 
sculpture, architecture and music. These are really and truly 
religious arts, for they enter into the very life of the Church. Some 
among these arts appeal to the eye, and thereby influence the soul 
of man for good. They are necessary for the proper observance 
of the Liturgy, yet they do not form an integral part of it. There 
is but one art that can be said to form an essential part of liturgical 
service, an art which constitutes the solemnity of that service, and 
that art is none other than the divine art of music. 

Music as a religious art finds its sublimest expression in what 
is known as Plain Chant. The position of Plain Chant, historically 
and liturgically considered, is a unique one. In fact, it has a place 
among the different styles of music, which is entirely its own. Its 
style is so different from all other styles of music, that it may not 
be compared with them, and therefore has no competitor. On the 
other hand, Plain Chant is the basis of all other forms of church 
music, polyphonic, choral, as well as the more ornate forms. It 
breathes a never failing life in every note, so that its vitality re- 
mains ever strong, and in this sense, it can never become archaic 
or antiquated. Like the Liturgy of the Church, the oftener we 
hear and witness it, the more indeed of beauty and sublimity we 
discover in it. It is happily called the “Handmaid of the Liturgy,” 
for together with the Liturgy, they are the vehicle by which the 
sublime truths of Christianity are impressed upon us. 

When Pope Pius X issued his now famous Motu Proprio on 
Church Music on that memorable St. Cecilia’s Day, 1903, he 
made the Catholic world forever his debtor, by restoring to Cath- 
olic worship Plain Chant, otherwise known as Gregorian Chant, 
in its purity and its supreme importance for liturgical worship. 
No longer would any one who calls himself a Catholic church 
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organist or choir-master dare to pride himself on his ignorance 
of the Chant and its governing principles. On the contrary, to-day 
his musical scholarship is measured by his knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the Chant of his Church. 

As a rule, not only the layman, but also organists and singers 
have little or no conception of Plain Chant, its spirit or its tonality. 
Is it any wonder then, that it is often considered by them barbaric, 
antiquated music, unworthy of any consideration or study? To 
appreciate Plain Chant as it deserves, time and study are required 
for its mastery. The educated church musician, then, will not fail 
to give the Chant the honored place it deserves in the domain of 
music. The spirit, the rhythm, and the tonality of the Chant are 
so far removed from that of modern music, that it forms a depart- 
ment in the art of music entirely distinct. The true student of 
the Chant becomes an ardent lover of it. He sees and hears in 
it, music breathing real sanctity and purity. He does not make 
the egregious blunder of comparing the Chant with modern music. 
There is no standard of comparison, since they differ as to rhythm 
and tonality, and as to the end for which they have their being. 

Let us examine some of the reasons for the attitude of mind 
of those who prefer figured music to the liturgical chant. Is it 
true that Plain Chant is not artistic, that it requires no study, 
that the simplicity of its melodies requires nothing more than a 
slight reading knowledge of intervals? To one who has made a 
deep study of the Chant, and has thereby learned to love it, three 
qualifications seem to assert themselves for its proper rendition, 
namely, art, genius, and a mind sanctified by prayer and medita- 
tion. The absence of any one of these three qualifications militates 
against the proper rendition of the Chant. A musician may make 
a study of the Chant, he may have the art and genius to render 
it as it is written, but if the third qualification is not present, that 
rendition will be cold and worldly. We often hear such renditions 
of the Chant, renditions that make worshippers despise it. 

Plain Chant is inspired music from heaven. Therefore, only 
when it is rendered by those whose hearts and minds are imbued 
with religious feelings, can its full meaning and beauty be reflected. 
Of the three qualifications considered, the third, namely a sanctified 
mind and heart, may least be dispensed with. Some choirs render 
the Chant very artistically, but lacking the third qualification, it 
is a body without a spirit. Plain Chant is a prayer, and therefore 
must possess that which makes prayer a communing with God. 
Right here we have the secret of the failure of so many choirs in 
attempting to sing Plain Chant. To repeat, the evident result of 
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this failure is to disgust, not only the singers, but the hearers as 
well. 

The very simplicity of Plain Chant is its rarest quality. It 
is not true that simplicity excludes the artistic. The object of 
Plain Chant is not that of modern music, namely to delight the 
ear, but to provide a vehicle for the words of the Liturgy, trans- 
porting the mind and heart to God. Both in rhythm and in melody 
it conforms to the natural speaking voice, so that it becomes the 
medium of the greatest expressive power. It is the prose of music. 
Figured music with its regular time bars is no more expressive 
and no more natural, than the use of poetry would be in our every 
day conversation. In spite of all the opposition to Plain Chant 
melody, with its free rhythm, it is the only natural music that 
we possess to-day. What prose is to literature, the Chant is to 
music, and figured music bears the same relation to the art of 
music, as poetry does to literature. So in the last analysis, the 
Chant expresses our ideas in a natural way, as prose composition, 
while figured music expresses them in an artificial way, as poetry. 

It has been argued, that since modern music can be reduced 
to time measures, it is an improvement on the Chant. Quite the 
contrary is true. Modern music is the slave of a regular rhythm, 
following certain artificial laws, and never deviating from that 
rhythm. The Chant, on the contrary, expresses the meaning of 
the words in a free rhythm, conforming itself to the words, instead 
of compelling the words to conform themselves to it. Because 
the Chant has no time measures, it cannot be said that it has no 
rhythm. Plain Chant, it is true, has no “bars” or measures, but 
these do not constitute that ethereal something that we call rhythm. 
Chant melody has a very decided rhythm, and it is only with the 
proper understanding of this rhythm, that it can be rendered cor- 
rectly. Indeed, the subject of Plain Chant rhythm is almost in- 
exhaustible, but the main attribute is that Plain Chant melody 
has the rhythm of prose composition, as modern music has the 
rhythm of poetry. It is this free rhythm of the Chant, that elim- 
inates that useless repetition of the words of the Liturgy, which 
becomes necessary when these words are set to modern music. 

In the rendition of Plain Chant, this one principle must always 
be kept in mind: the Chant was written to bring out and to express 
the meaning of the words exactly, and therefore must be sung 
accordingly. It is the very voice of the Liturgy, a voice that 
speaks as eloquently to men, as it did centuries before the advent 
of modern figured music. It is inseparably wedded to the words of 
the Liturgy, unfolding the full meaning of the texts, and expressing 
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that which the mere spoken word is unable to express, aspira- 
tion, tenderness, grief for the sorrows of this world, hope for the 
life of the world to come. Its entire spirit is elevating and holy, 
drawing the mind and heart to God. These rare qualities make 
the Chant wonderfully adapted to liturgical service, and, on the 
other hand, these same qualities make it entirely out of place 
everywhere but in the sacred precincts of the Church. 

The simply truth is, that Plain Chant and modern figured 
music are widely separated. Each has its own characteristics and 
its own particular aim. To compare them, is like comparing two 
entirely different arts, as for example, architecture and painting. 
They have hardly any point in common. They are absolutely 
distinct and cannot be judged by the same standards. Plain Chant 
has no place where modern figured music is at home, and vice versa. 
How incongruous, then, is the practice indulged in by certain prom- 
inent organists and choir-masters, of singing part of a liturgical 
service in Plain Chant and part in the most florid modern figured 
music. This practice places both kinds of music at a very great 
disadvantage. It is like trying to mix oil and water. Is it any 
wonder that the Chant is in disrepute among people? Modern 
music appeals to the emotions, whereas the object of the Chant 
is to produce that indescribable something called unction, to raise 
the heart and mind to that which is elevating and purifying. The 
result intended to be produced by each is as wide apart as the 
poles. All attempts then, to compare or to associate modern music 
with Plain Chant melody, should be abandoned. They are two 
different arts in every particular, having nothing in common except 
pitch and tone. In rhythm, tonality, spirit and aim, they differ 
as night from day. 

Though the Church’s insistence on the singing of the Chant 
at her services is a reasonable one, still there are some who ques- 
tion her right to demand it. Some musicians regard this insistence 
as a narrow policy on the part of the Church, and therefore spare 
no efforts to discourage the reform in church music, a reform so 
earnestly desired by the authorities of liturgical churches. They 
argue that the singing is something distinct from the liturgical 
services. Until they realize that singing forms an integral part of 
liturgical service, they will continue in this state of mind. Because 
of its ready adaptation to liturgical use, the Church is most solici- 
tous that the Chant be revived in its original, undefiled purity. 
The Church appropriates to herself all that assists her in her 
work for the salvation of souls, and eliminates anything that 
would in the least hinder that work. The qualities of sanctity and 
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goodness of form which are characteristic of the Liturgy demand 
that the music that accompanies that Liturgy possess the same 
qualities. We deny that our modern church music possesses these 
qualities. Plain Chant alone possesses these qualities in the very 
highest degree. Its form, its character, its genius, its effect on 
the hearer, all breathe heavenly calm and angelic purity. There- 
fore, whereas the Church by no means eliminates all other music 
from her services, she insists that the Chant is the best suited 
for her purpose and her work, as “Handmaid of the Liturgy,” 
written expressly for the Liturgy and as entirely out of place unless 
accompanied by the Liturgy. 

Hence the restoration of the Chant is not a step backward. 
On the contrary, this restoration means progress. If for no other 
reason, the Chant should be restored to demonstrate the unity 
of the teaching of Christianity, and her survival through the 
centuries. It was through the monks of the Middle Ages that 
music became an independent art. As architecture, painting and 
the other arts reached the zenith of their glory during those ages 
of faith, so music, in its highest and most glorious form, namely 
the Chant, was at the very zenith of its glory. The beautiful 
sacred melodies of the Chant were the result of the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of the monks, coupled with their great holiness of life. 
Modern figured music on the other hand has progressed under 
secular influences and came into being as a result of secular needs. 
There can be no just comparison between music nurtured under 
ecclesiastical influences, as the Chant, and our modern music 
which is secular in character, spirit and genius. 

Plain Chant in its early history was transmitted from age to 
age by oral tradition only, until the conversion of Constantine to 
Christianity, when the first schools of singing were established. 
Boys were admitted in these schools and the primitive melodies 
were taught them without manuscript. But oral tradition, at 
best, is uncertain, and as a result we have many different opinions 
to-day, as to the proper rendition of the Chant. St. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, was the first to attempt to reduce the melodies 
to a definite system, and we are no doubt indebted to him for the 
four “authentic modes,” and the practice of antiphonal singing. 
Two hundred years afterwards, Gregory the Great, collected and 
revised the Ambrosian melodies and added his own compositions 
in what is known as the celebrated “Antiphonarium.” To this 
great work of Gregory, we must attribute more than to any other 
circumstance, the preservation of Plain Chant melodies from cor- 
ruption. Gregory the Great also introduced the four “plagal 
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modes,” which perfect the whole system of Plain Chant. His 
“Antiphonarium”’ became the authority to which all other liturgical 
books must of necessity be conformed. From that time on until 
the present, corruptions of one kind or another have crept into the 
Chant, and at the beginning of this century a movement was 
inaugurated to bring the Chant back to its pristine purity and 
glory. 

The foundation of all art-music of the Middle Ages was Plain 
Chant, and the science of music borrowed from the Chant melodies 
in its development. Music was never considered apart from the 
Liturgy of the Church to which it was wedded. Until the four- 
teenth century, composers as such, were unknown. Choirs were 
the training schools for composers and choir-masters, so that 
almost without exception, composers and choir-masters were grad- 
uated from the choirs in which they received their training and 
experience as choristers. We should follow the same mode of 
procedure in these our days. It is in a well drilled liturgical choir, 
that the chorister is able to imbibe the spirit of the Chant and to 
make a thorough study of it. Plam Chant literature is so ex- 
tensive, that it would require more than a span of one man’s life 
to make even a slight study of it. The authorized collection of 
Plain Chant works numbers over six hundred and thirty different 
compositions. Moreover, the “Hours of Divine Service” contain 
two thousand antiphons, and eight hundred greater responses. 
Besides, there is the immense collection of Ambrosian music, the 
contemporary of Gregorian music. The serious student of the 
Chant has a vast literature that he is privileged to peruse and study. 

This treasury of Church music, has lately been restored to 
us by the famous “Motu Proprio” of Pius X, after the monks of 
Solesmes Abbey, for almost a century in the quiet of their cells 
and in extensive travel, had been delving into the treasures of 
Plain Chant, patiently and indefatigably examining the ancient 
manuscripts, and comparing them with the most advanced paleo- 
graphic technique, and incidentally employing the art of photog- 
raphy for their scholarly purposes on a scale so vast as probably 
to have been unprecedented. In the history of science there is 
no more fascinating and impressive chapter than this idealistic 
enterprise of the Benedictines of Solesmes, to separate the genuine 
from the counterfeit and to revive the true interpretation intended 
by composers of more than a thousand years ago. 

Students of Plain Chant will be forever indebted to these 
good monks to whose energy, scholarship and piety we owe the 
colossal ‘‘Paléographie Musicale,” the direct result of which has 
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been that other monumental work, the Vatican Edition of Greg- 
orian Chant books, thus bringing to public view the sublime 
treasures of Plain Chant. If at some future date, Plain Chant 
again becomes the universal music of the Church, the long-sought- 
for ideal, will be due to the labors of these monks. The priceless 
treasures uncovered by them are attracting students of church 
music the world over. As their ranks increase, a true knowledge 
and an intelligent love of Plain Chant will spread. Prejudice, 
ignorance and contempt will gradually disappear and the time may 
yet come, perhaps sooner than the scoffers realize, when again 
Plain Chant will be taught and loved in every parish throughout 
the Christian world, not as music forbiddingly archaic, but as 
music of everlastingly vital beauty and spiritual appeal. 




















THE GENERAL TRENDS IN 
CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN MUSIC 


By CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN 


FIRST premise must be stated in any attempt to develop 
the characteristic trends or tendencies in contemporary 
Belgian music: it is that since the death of Guillaume 

Lekeu (1894), no artist worthy of being placed beside this master 
has appeared on Belgian soil. The nineteenth century had pro- 
duced the Liégois César Franck (1822-1890), whose lofty genius is 
to-day universally recognized; the Flamand, Peter Benoit (1834- 
1901), the founder of the modern Flemish school, a composer of 
great merit, whose racial originality cannot be contested, although 
he may be reproached with a certain lack of depth and refinement; 
and Guillaume Lekeu, of Verviers, (1870-1894), whose sonata for 
violin and piano, Adagio for string orchestra, and unfinished 
Quartet testify to so marked a personality that we are not going 
too far in supposing he would have been one of the greatest masters 
of our times, if death had not prematurely carried him off. 

That the absence of such masters is the cause of Belgium’s 
musical inferiority in this twentieth century cannot well be denied. 
And yet the fact has not prevented Belgium from continuing to be, 
as it has been, a focus for the most intense musical activity. More 
than this: there can be no doubt that, aside from the question of 
“genius,” this activity shows itself under aspects which, in their 
entirety, denote a high general level of esthetic elevation, when 
compared to that of the preceding period. From 1830 to 1880, 
approximately, the Belgian artists—with the exception of the 
painters—were guilty, in general, of that form of provincialism 
which consists in adopting the fashions of a larger and more 
important neighboring country, long years after these fashions 
themselves have given place to others in their land of origin. 

Thus, before the time of Charles Decoster, Emile Verhaeren 
and Maurice Maeterlinck, Belgium, from the standpoint of letters, 
was altogether tributary to France. As regards the art of music, 
Paris and Leipsic were the two lighthouses toward which all eyes 
turned, and one of Peter Benoit’s most meritorious acts was pre- 
cisely his breaking away from this dependence in order to create 
351 
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a specifically Flemish music, largely based on the folk-song of his 
natal soil. As to César Franck, we know that while still very 
young he lost all touch with his homeland, and that, in reality, 
he owed the bulk of his musical development to French sources, 
Nor should we forget how this “‘provincial,”’ little by little, began 
to tower in the land of his adoption, and that it was not long 
before he himself was teaching his erstwhile masters the art of 
self-examination, and renunciation of the vulgar and superficial 
esthetics of the time of Louis-Philippe and the Second Empire. 

Also long the guest of France, Lekeu profited largely by 
these lessons. It was because he was able to rise with all the 
vigor of his admirable artistic temperament against an imitative 
*‘provincialism,” that he has conquered, in the choir of modern 
musicians, that eminent place of which his country is so proud 
to-day. 

That the spirit of provincialism has entirely departed from 
Belgium since the death of Lekeu is something which we will not 
for an instant claim. The fact is, that this phenomenen is one 
which is not uniquely observable in any one particular country, 
but which is common to all—and they are numerous—in which 
fashion rules. Only, we must remember that there are degrees 
in this respect, and it cannot be gainsayed that the Belgian pro- 
vincialism of 1910 no longer is marked by the narrow and trifling 
character it showed in 1880. The quasi reflex invitation mechan- 
ically extended by the most rapidly and easily gained successes 
in a neighboring land, has made for a more serious and conscien- 
tious dicipline, by virtue of which an art ideal is followed quite 
irrespective of any considerations of immediate interest. The 
models taken are no longer the money successes of the big noise- 
makers in Paris, but the great art-works of the great masters of 
all lands, first among them Richard Wagner, César Franck, 
Guillaume Lekeu, Claude Debussy. On the other hand, instead 
of confining their admiration exclusively to a certain given period 
or school, the Belgian composers do not neglect, on occasion, to 
search for inspiration in the past, and to adapt to the spirit of 
the times the musical concepts of antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
and more modern periods. The Belgian musician, formerly ignor- 
ant and uncultured by preference, has, little by little, begun to 
understand that he cannot climb the lofty summits of art unless he 
enlarges his intellectual and esthetic horizons. Hence, more and 
more, he has undertaken to educate himself, reading the works 
which popularize musical history and the questions occurring in 
connection withit. In this way he is gaining an increasing amount 
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of perfection, which makes it possible for him to avoid the grosser 
manifestations of poor taste to which his absolute ignorance of 
all that did not pertain strictly to the technical side of his art 
formerly exposed him. 

This trend toward progress arises out of two currents in 
appearance contradictory, but in reality leading to the same end: 
one of these currents is that of the propaganda carried on in favor 
of the great art-works of the past, with which he had grown en- 
tirely out of touch during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century; the other is that of the persistent encouragement of 
new trends and tendencies, and the reaction against the spirit of 
doubt and denial which, in so far as music is concerned, recog- 
nizes only a certain school, narrowly limited to a certain period 
and to a hard-and-fast esthetic concept. 

The return to the past was, in the main, affected by the 
personal action of that great musical historian F. A. Gevaert 
(1828-1908), during his life-time director of the Royal Conserv- 
atory of Music in Brussels, and to whom were due the admirable 
concerts given of the principal works of Gluck, Handel and J. S. 
Bach, which were incontrovertible revelations to Belgian artists 
and music-lovers at the close of the nineteenth century, and had a 
quite incalculable influence from the point of view of the formation 
of taste and esthetic orientation of the younger generation. After 
the beginning of the twentieth century, this movement was accen- 
tuated, on the one hand, by the organization of concerts of the 
same kind, more and more frequently given; on the other, by 
the progressive endowment of chairs of musical history in the 
Belgian universities and conservatories. The liking for the older 
music was increased until it extended to the precursors of J. S. Bach 
(Schiitz, Carissimi, etc.), to the great Italian monodists (Monte- 
verdi, etc.), and to the composers of the marvellous Franco- 
Netherland school of polyphonic music of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. It even resurrected the works of the trouvéres 
and troubadours of the Middle Ages. It would be impossible 
to estimate the extent to which these new perspectives opened 
the eyes of the Belgian artists, and the degree to which they aided 
in lending nobility to their ideals. 

The current of modernism made itself felt, in the beginning, 
by the campaign undertaken on behalf of the works of Wagner, a 
campaign set in motion by a small group of dilettanti, immediately 
after the inauguration of the Bayreuth Theatre in 1876. This 
campaign was entirely successful, and within a short space of 
time Belgium had become a glowing centre of expansion for the 
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gigantic conceptions of the great musical revolutionary.! Maurice 
Kufferath was the greatest apostle of Wagnerism in Belgium 
(1852-1919). He was the author of a whole series of books on 
the various works of the master of Bayreuth, which have become 
classics. Under the impulsion given by him, the success of the 
latter’s music grew in increasing measure, and the numerous 
Wagnerian performances at the Brussels Theatre, from 1880 to 
1914, witness to the enthusiasm with which the Belgian public 
received such scores as the Ring, Tristan, Meistersinger and 
Parsifal. 

This preference for Wagner was carried somewhat to excess, 
however, and it cannot be doubted that the immeasurate predilec- 
tion accorded his music in Belgium by an important section of the 
music-loving public contributed not a little to relegate to obscurity 
dramatic works which—for all they were more modest—neverthe- 
less merited a better fate. 

Be this as it may, this predilection had its good as well as 
its bad side; especially where it was not purely a result of snobbery. 
From 1880 to 1900, above all, Wagner’s lyric dramas struck many 
a young musician who first made their acquaintance like a genuine 
thunderbolt, after the spectacular and artificial display of “grand 
opera” in general. To these it came as the deep and grandiose 
expression of an estheticism young and freshly vigorous, of a 
radiant ideal, which had issued from the artist’s brain to speak 
to their own hearts, to embody their most intimate aspirations. 

On the other hand a movement had outlined itself, during 
the last years of the nineteenth century, in favor of innovation 
and the “young French school.” Under the direction of Octave 
Mans (1856-1919), an enlightened Mecenas who, himself, had 
been one of the earliest worshippers at the Bayreuth shrine, expo- 
sitions of painting and sculpture, concerts, and artistic conferences 
were organized, in which one could follow out the most recent 
development of the plastic arts and the esthetics of literature 
and music. The concerts of the “Twenty-two” and of the Libre 
Esthétique, which succeeded them until 1914, will remain, in the 
memory of those who were privileged to attend them, artistic 


1See Edmond Evenepoel’s excellent work: Le Wagnerism hors d’ Allemagne 
(Brurelles et la Belgique), Paris, Fischbacher, 1891. 

*This enthusiasm did not survive the outbreak of the war. After the conclusion 
of the latter, however, one section of public opinion, in a spirit which we do not hesitate 
to qualify as narrowly fanatic, opposed the performance of any work by Wagner in 
concert or on the stage. A Socialist society alone risked a public performance, during 
June, 1920, of portions of Wagner’s Tannhduser, without any further resulting incident 
than the condemnatory comments of a part of the press. 
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events of the very first order, at which in turn, there were revealed 
the most striking works of César Franck, Gabriel Fauré, Vincent 
d’Indy, Chausson, Duparc, de Bréville, Lekeu, Ravel, Debussy, 
etc. The weekly, L’Art moderne, edited by Octave Mans, was 
the official monitor of this moment, which led the van of artistic 
progress. It never deviated from its lofty line of policy once 
laid down, and in it one finds, as a whole, a faithful echo of all the 
events of the greatest esthetic development which took place in 
Belgium in the course of the last two decades of the nineteenth 
and the first two of the twentieth century. 

It must be said, in praise of the Belgian public, or rather, to 
be more exact, in praise of that more select body whose interest 
in art amounted to a passion, that they accepted with great good 
will and tolerance the “novelties” which more advanced spirits 
endeavored to impose on them. There was resistance, of course, 
but the exception of a few blind reactionaries, whose narrow 
perceptions, in fact, were inimical to all esthetic sensibility, had 
no real influence save on that fraction of the public, but slightly 
interested, which can see only that which tradition has hallowed, 
or only enjoys the charm of the commonplace. The finer spirits, 
on the other hand, were strangely moved by many of these “un- 
edited” accents,.and far from committing themselves stupidly, 
sincerely admitted what there might be of the human and eternally 
beautiful to be found in them. This mental attitude explains 
why, at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, at Brussels, could be given 
first performances of a number of dramatic works of far-reaching 
importance, which Paris had refused to introduce: notably 
Chabrier’s Gwendoline (1886), Vincent d’Indy’s Fervaal (1897), 
Chausson’s Le Roi Arthur (1903), Pierre de Bréville’s Eros vain- 
queur (1910). ... 

* * 


* 


It is in the ambient which we have just described that the 
younger generations of Belgian musicians have been formed. 
And it is certain that at the present moment these generations 
are harvesting the fruits of this more liberal system of instruction, 
are profiting by these broad prospectives opening on distant 
horizons. 

The Flemish school of Peter Benoit, it is true, has not yielded 
all that might have been expected of it. It died out, to speak 
more exactly, with Jan Blockx (1851-1912), Benoit’s successor as 
director of the Flemish Conservatory of Anvers, and the composer 
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of the popular lyric dramas: Herbergorinses,! 1897; De Bruid 
der Zee,? 1901, etc., based on excellent librettos, but musically 
superficial enough, and making a sort of pattern impression after 
the noble effusions of the head of the same school. Gustave 
Huberti (1843-1910) who, though a Walloon, had ranged himself 
in his youth beneath the banner of the Flemish school, retraced 
his steps toward the end of his career, and began to write songs 
whose accents were altogether novel, songs directly inspired by 
the younger French school. As to Edgar Tinel, (1854-1912), 
Flemish born, he seems to have been but very slightly influenced 
by the doctrine of Peter Benoit, and his art, impregnated with 
feeling exceedingly warm and sincere, borrows its language, by 
preference, from Mendelssohn, from Schumann, from the Wagner 
of Lohengrin, and the Liszt of St. Elizabeth. His oratorio St. 
Franciscus, his operas Godelieve and Katherina (1909), breathe 
forth a purely romantic atmosphere, colored by a tendency toward 
musical electicism, and at certain moments, by classic touches in 
the Handelian manner. A pupil of Tinel, the Brugois Joseph 
Ryelandt (b. 1870), strives to realize a more elaborate ideal, and, 
though endowed with a lesser measure of inspirarion, achieves 
in oratorio form (De Komst des Heeren,? Op. 45; Maria, Op. 48, 
etc.), works purer in style and more unified in inspiration. Brahms, 
César Franck, Elgar, turn and turn about, captivate and influence 
him. Seconded by literary collaborators of exceptional merit, he 
has undoubtedly contributed to raise the level of contemporary 
oratorio. His chamber-music and his piano compositions display 
the same qualities of good taste and lofty property. He is, to 
sum up, one of those who, though they cannot create a new and 
original musical idiom, nevertheless manage to give their works 
the breath of personal sensibility. 

The present director of the Brussels Conservatory, M. Léon 
Du Bois (b. 1859), is theoretically a follower of the Flemish school. 
But his art—as he himself admits—is impenetrated with Wagner- 
ism to such a degree that any practical relation on his part with 
the tradition of Peter Benoit is out of the question. A sign of 
the times is the fact that his two principle works, the mimodrama 
Le Mort, and the lyric drama Edenie, are both inspired, in the 
literary sense, by one of those writers who, without having the 
importance of a Verhaeren or a Maeterlinck, nevertheless played 
a leading part in the renascence of Belgian letters toward the 


1Princesse d’ Auberge. 
*La Fiancée de la Mer. 
3L’ Avénement du Seigneur. 
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end of the nineteenth century: Camille Lemonnier. The music 
of Du Bois wins us by reason of its composer’s perfect technical 
understanding of his art, a fine continuity of lyric development, 
and a wealth of instrumental color which may unquestionably 
be attributed to his Flemish ancestry. 

Another Flamand is M. Paul Gilson (b. 1865), whose output, 
already considerable, shows him to be an exceptionally gifted 
musician, with a consummate scientific knowledge of counterpoint 
and the orchestra, and an uncommon assimilative faculty. 

His first important work, the symphonic poem La Mer (1892), 
created a sensation at its initial performance. Our present per- 
spective discloses certain points in common with the Russians 
(Borodine, Glazounow), which escaped attention twenty-five 
years ago and which, without at all taking away from the intrinsic 
value of the composition, none the less prove those qualities of 
fundamental originality which were ascribed to him at the time 
to have been illusory. The fact remains that about 1890 a young 
musician, of humble origin, had the audacity to draw inspiration 
from a strange art, one hardly known in Belgium, and to make 
use of its characteristics in a musical form—the symphonic poem— 
which, up to the time mentioned, had not as yet received the 
Belgian franchise. 

Since then, M. Gilson has produced a goodly number of 
works which are material evidence that his is an individuality 
fertile in resources of every kind, by no means without poetic 
feeling, and supported at one and the same time by lofty culture 
and a savage craving for independence. There are, for instance, 
cantatas and symphonies of an official nature, which rise far above 
the general level of compositions of the kind. There is an oratorio: 
Francesca da Rimini, 1895, and the lyric dramas: Prinses Zonnes- 
chyn,! 1903; and Zeevoll:,2 somewhat massive in their musical 
substance, and very Wagnerian; but having sustained interest, and 
developed in such fashion that the rules of good taste are never 
broken. There is a whole series of movements for fanfare, ideally 
conceived for the brasses, and on a superior esthetic level, etc. 

To all practical purposes a contemporary of M. Gilson, 
M. Auguste de Boeck has not his colleagues’s endowment of 
musical solidity and science. His impulsive temperament delivers 
him up, more or less, to the hazards of his inspirations, which are 
often happy; yet which, in most cases, would benefit by the 
application of self-criticism. M. de Boeck is one of those natures 


1Princesse Rayon de Soleil. 
2Gens de Mer. 
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at once expansive and richly gifted, whom an excessive thirst 
for independence pushes into a sort of savage. eclecticism but 
little suited to the development of good taste, and to the blossom- 
ing forth of perfected works of art. 

He relies too much on his facility, and is too easily contented 
with his first effort. Yet it must be acknowledged as well that 
he has his happy moments, and that when these occur he, more 
convincingly than many another, impresses us with his vitality 
and spontaneity. It is for this reason that he has composed, 
before all, for the stage, and his lyric dramas De Dwergen,! Thé- 
roigne de Méricout, Een Winternachtsdroon,? Reinart de Vos (1909), 
undeniably make up the most characteristic part of his output. 
Humor, the picturesque, color lavishly spread, are outstanding 
features of his music, and witness to those racial qualities which 
are common to him and to the land of Til Uylenspiegel, Jordaens 
and Teniers. 

We must still mention, among the Flemish composers of the 
present day, M. Louis Mortelmans (b. 1868), who is, without 
contradiction, one of the most sympathetic among the composers 
of second rank by reason of his good taste, his distinction, and 
his noble sincerity. There are melodies of his, notably those 
which he has set to verses by the great Flemish poet Guido Gezelle, 
which take rank among the best that have been produced in the 
Flemish provinces of Belgium during the past twenty or thirty 
years. 

The Flamand is a melodist by inclination. No better proof 
to the fact may be cited than the periodical publication known 
as Het Vlaamsche Lied (Flemish Song), which for twelve years 
antedating the war appeared regularly, edited by M. Arthur 
Wilford; and from whose numbers one may gain a detailed idea 
of what Flemish song was like at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. In reality, the study of this repertory discloses nothing 
so very astonishing. These little compositions, to tell the truth, 
may be divided into three classes which, in themselves, are not 
so unusual. First of all, we have the folk-song in idealized form, 
conceived in the tradition of Peter Benoit?; then we have the 
melody modelled after the lied of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms; 
and finally, the melody displaying modernist tendencies. And we 
hasten to add that this last type is not necessarily the best. On 
the contrary: the Flemish composer often unites in unholy wedlock 


1Les Gnomes. 
*Songe d’une nuit d’hiver. 
’This may be summed up as identical with the Volkstiimliche Lied of Germany. 
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contemporary dissonance and a heaviness and awkwardness which 
destroy all charm, and contrast in anything but a happy way 
with the frank naiveté which the songs of the first and second 
categories so often exhale. Altogether, Het Vlaamsche Lied makes 
collectively, a well-defined impression of provincialism, or of a 
localism which lags behind the general musical evolution. Yet 
the ingenuity with which the Flemish melodists employ their 
formulas and set patterns has for consequence that their sensibility 
does not appear old-fashioned, and that they are often able to 
express themselves with real emotion in a musical idiom which 
is no longer that of our own day. 
* * 
* 


There are, in Belgium, a certain number of composers who, 
having received their musical education in Brussels, and living 
in that city, can neither be reckoned as belonging to the Flemish 
or the Walloon group. Brussels, in fact, lies at the extreme 
limit of the languages, and because of the fact enjoys a species 
of esthetic “neutrality,” which excludes all possibility of any 
pronounced racial purity of expression. The more immediate 
consequence of this state of affairs is a trend toward eclecticism, 
which, on occasion, is pushed to extremes; as in the case, notably, 
of M. Francois Rasse, director of an important school of music 
in metropolitan Brussels. M. Rasse is a very prolific composer, 
who cultivates all the forms: piano and chamber music, the song, 
cantata, lyric drama, etc. His works are well written from a 
technical point of view; yet they sin in their means, owing to a 
certain indecision as regards style and a lack of the personal 
accent which—save in exceptional cases—will prevent their be- 
coming known in a durable way. M. Henri Thiébaut and M. 
Paul La Gye (b. 1883), possess very precious gifts of assimilation, 
and progressive tendencies which lead them to adopt with enthu- 
siasm the innovations of the neo-French school. Yet they also 
have in common the defect of rarely seeming able to utilize these 
novelties in a truly homogenous fashion. In fact, in handling 
them, they employ the electicism which is quite foreign to their 
every essence, and which makes their use of them appear con- 


‘strained and artificial. To combine the lofty art of a d’Indy or a 


Dukas with melodic effusions 4 la Massenet is not exactly the 
happiest manner of forming what we know as style. And it is 
Speaking generally, Dutch, or its various dialects, known as Flemish, are spoken 


in the septentrional portion of Belgium, and French, and its dialects, Walloon, as they 
are called, in the meridional part of the country. 
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just this, to be exact, which MM. Thiébaut and La Gye do. At 
the same time it must be admitted that with this reservation, 
their art is by no means uninteresting. Both are seekers after 
the truth and independents, who, above all else, are preoccupied 
with avoiding well-trodden paths, and seek to surprise their 
auditors with new forms and formulas as yet unheard. M. La Gye 
is the composer of numerous lyric dramas, written on the most 
varied subjects, and showing the greatest diversity of tendency.! 
M. Thiébaut’s most noteworthy composition is his monodrama 
in five acts Le Juré (The Juryman), a most curious and question- 
able application made of the old melodrama principle, a gigantic 
piece of work, in which the use of the Wagnerian leading motive 
results in a mosaic combined according to the rules of a logie 
well-nigh mathematical. 

M. Raymond Moulaert very wisely made his début under 
the auspices of Edgar Tinel with works carefully constructed as 
regards their form, but somewhat heavy and scholastic. Yet, 
having an enlightened mind and lacking all false ambition, he 
has, in the course of the past years, singularly vivified as well as 
broadened his manner. An enthusiastic admirer of the neo-French 
school, he has progressively risen to the level of intellectual cul- 
ture without which it is impossible thoroughly to understand the 
refined and subtie art of the Schola Cantorum, and the impres- 
sionists who write in the manner of Debussy. And owing to this 
very fact, he has given up all eclecticism and, though his per- 
sonality is decidedly limited, has conquered that mastery of style 
whose absence is so often noticeable in Belgian musicians. His 
last works—a piano sonata and a number of songs, most of them 
written to poems of the Middle Ages—offer a brilliant testimonial 
of what the Belgian composer has gained in enlarging the circle 
of his intellectual and esthetic knowledge. 

Among the artists belonging to the Brussels group we might 
cite, in conclusion, the youngest of all, M. Brusselmans, a nature 
rude and instinctive, whose very interesting symphonic poem, 
Kermesse Flamande, (after Breughel) played 1913, at the Concerts 
Ysaye, show in clearest relief, how possible it is, without shock 
or contradiction, to adapt the most subtle harmonic and orchestral 
formulas of contemporary French music to the somewhat rude 
humor of the Brabanter. 

1Franchimont (1905); Le Chevalier maudit (1908); L’Apercevance (1910); Le 
Rédempteur (1916); La Victoire d’ Aphrodite, Madeleine, L’ Ennemi—the two scores last 
mentioned belonging to the veristic school. 


*Brussels is, at one and the same time, the capital of Belgium and the capital 
of the province of Brabant. 
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We must still consider the Walloon school, whose centre of 
gravity is the province of Liége. It was from this province that 
Guillaume Lekeu came; it is there that M. Joseph Jongen (Liége, 
1873) and M. Victor Vreuls! (Verviers, 1876), together with M. 
Albert Dupuis (Verviers, 1877) the most notable members of the 
group in question, were born. It is a well-known fact that the 
Iiégois is musical by nature. During the Middle Ages the bish- 
opric of Liége was celebrated for its excellent choristers, and, in 
more modern times the names of Henry Du Mont, Jean-Noél 
Hamal, Grétry and César Franck are there to testify to the excep- 
tional musical aptidudes of the race. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that ever since Vieuxtemps appeared, Liége has become 
the most prolific breeding-ground for violinists in the world: 
Eugene Ysaye, César Thomson, Marsick, Crickboom, Zimmer 
and Chaumont—we need only recall their names. Such surround- 
ings are naturally favorable to the development of musical senti- 
ment. More: the world-wide importance acquired by the Liége 
school of violinists has extended the horizons of this small territory; 
it has prevented its citizens from confining themselves too strictly 
to their weekly round of routine; it has driven forth the young 
musicians born within its confines to seek their fortunes abroad, 
and to try to educate themselves in arder to rise to the level of 
the foreign hosts with whom they intended to settle down. 

It was thus that MM. V. Vreuls and A. Dupuis sallied forth 
to perfect themselves, musically, at the Schola Cantorum in Paris, 
beneath the inspired leadership of Vincent d’Indy.2 The contact 
thus established was one most fruitful of result, not only as regards 
those directly benefited, but with respect to Belgian music in 
general, whose neophites were not blind to the advantages incident 
to breathing another air than that of their natal land, and who 
were glad to draw inspiration from a salutary course of discipline 
in taste and intelligence. That their racial quality has not suffered 
because of this temporary submission to the superiority of another 
nation is sufficiently proven by the example of Guillaume Lekeu, 
upon whom contact with the artistic circles of France exerted a 
marvelously refining influence. It “‘deprovincialized” him, so to 
speak, and did so without in any way radically changing his ethnic 
or individual character. On the contrary, it held out to him the 
promise of burgeoning forth in all the perfection of a clarified 
formal development and a unified style. 

1M. Vreuls is, at the present moment, director of the Luxemburg Conservatory. 

*M. Vreuls, himself, taught at the Schola Cantorum. As to M. Jongen, though he 


never visited the institution in question, he impenetrated himself with its traditions 
during a stay he made in Paris, after he had won his first Roman prize, in 1897. 
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Of these three main champions of the Walloon school, M. Albert 
Dupuis is most sensitive to picturesque extremes, and the changing 
play of the human psychosis as it is shown in life and on the 
stage. Hence he is preéminently a dramatic composer. His lyric 
dramas (Jean-Michel, 1904; Martille, 1905, etc.) commend them- 
selves by reason of a vivacity and zest largely due to the judicious 
use of musical elements borrowed from folk-lore. 

M. Vreuls is that Belgian musician who, at the present 
moment, best represents the traditions of Guillaume Lekeu. He 
has the latter’s warm and virile temperament, his genuine and 
infectuous lyricism, that sensibility which is at the same time 
both modern and romantic. Nevertheless, he has not his pre- 
decessors’ acuteness of feeling, nor that penetrant quality of 
emotion which individualizes in such strong relief the work of 
the master of Verviers, and in a manner compels the auditor to 
admit that it bears the hallmark of genius. Yet Vreuls concen- 
trates his musical thoughts in a way which denotes uncommon 
mastery, not only as regards the use of form, but also with respect 
to that quality of synthesis which is the privilege of the strong 
alone to use. 

Whether he composes symphonic music, chamber music or 
songs, a lofty sense of discipline and irreproachable good taste in 
the invention and disposition of themes is evinced. The Schola 
Cantorum, and its tendency to favor harmonious and well-balanced 
development is, no doubt, a fundamental factor of his art; yet 
it cannot be denied that he has succeeded in impressing the forms 
he has acquired as a result of his studies with the imprint of his 
own personality. The manner in which, notably, he has treated 
Verhaeren’s verses in the song collection entitled La Guirlande 
des Dames, and those of Ad. Harley in a similar cycle, La Garbe 
Ardennaise, show in an unmistakable manner with what tact and 
sureness he has been able to adapt his individual sensitiveness to 
the musical idiom he has travelled into a foreign land to learn. 

M. Jongen’s music has a strong affinity with that of M. Vreuls. 
Like it, it proceeds out of the formulas of the Schola, and like it, 
it employs the same mechanism of adaptation. Yet the two men 
are very different in character. M. Jongen shows less vigor, less 
instinct than M. Vreuls; yet he also evinces greater delicacy, a 
deeper refinement. They do not really meet save when both 
stand dreaming before some landscape of their natal province; 
then both react to its influence in the same way; it is the same 
homesickness which grips them at sight of its vast blue horizons, 
whose sadness is at once so tender and so penetrating. Under all 
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other circumstances their ways lie apart, and yielding to their 
differences in temperament, they produce works which, though 
they belong to the same family, none the less contrast with each 
other most vividly. M. Jongen is fond of breadth in development; 
his vigor, which is unaffected, has none of that rudeness sometimes 
observable in the case of M. Vreuls; but shows a preference for 
ample lines far-flung and elegantly curved; his poetic insight is 
somewhat weaker, not so romantic but more impressionistic, 
perhaps; for all that impressionism has hardly affected him save 
in its secondary aspects, as in the matter of orchestral color. 
Another point of contact between M. Jongen and M. Vreuls, is 
their predilection, on the one hand, for the severest forms of 
abstract music (the sonata, trio, quartet, etc.), on the other for 
the symphonic poem naturalistic or pictorial in character. Both, 
in their common desire to avoid giving away to the temptation 
of writing for the stage', offer characteristic evidence of how 
seriously these two chiefs of the Walloon school take their artistic 
mission. And the enthusiastic acceptance of this limitation by 
the Belgian public is proof positive that the ordinary esthetic 
level of the multitude has been raised.” 

It is impossible for us to cite the whole long roll of the artists 
who are more or less identified with the Waloon school, and who 
honor contemporary Belgium by the care they take to write only 
compositions exempt from vulgarity, and conceived from the 
standpoint of truly lofty idealism. We should not forgive our- 
selves, however, were we not to instance, among those artists 
who have already passed away, Erasme Raway (1850-1918), who 
composed, quite some time ago, melodies of a modern trend of 
expression which attracted attention when they appeared by 
reason of their originality and distinction of utterance; and Théo 
Ysaye (d. 1918), whose symphonic poems Les Abeilles (Op. 17) 
and La Forét et L’Oiseau (Op. 18), suffused with the true Gallic 
spirit, enchant us by reason of the ingenious manner in which 
they have been written, and a delicate poetic color. We might 
also mention the venerable director of the Conservatory of Gand, 
M. Emile Mathieu (b. 1844), were it not for the fact that his 
eclectic estheticism harks back to a period too far removed from 
the present. Among the contemporaries of MM. Vreuls and 
Jongen, M. Delure (b. 1876), is a cultivated spirit who has been 
powerfully affected by the French influence, and who expresses him- 
self preferentially in small compositions picturesque in character, 


1Notwithstanding this, M. Vreuls has composed a lyric drama, Olivier le Simple, 
and M. Jongen a ballet, S’ Arka (1912). 
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limned with amiability and intelligence. M. Léon Delcroix ex- 
hibits in his chamber music qualities of elegant lightness, whose 
pleasing superficiality one accepts without objection, owing to 
the taste and discretion with which his music is informed. 

The younger generations alone remain to be considered. As 
yet they have not supplied sufficient material for appreciation 
and criticism to allow for a more precise determination of their 
general trend of development. It may be said, however, without 
fear of making a mistake, that the most gifted among these new- 
comers follow in the tracks of De Vreuls and Jongen, and pride 
themselves on a constructive art based on the exploitation of 
well-selected musical material of genuine worth. This is to say, 
their preference is for music well-defined in outline, conceived, in 
the main, in the spirit of tradition; yet enriched by reliance on 
the principal musical means offered by the present day. They 
voluntarily cultivated such forms as the piano solo sonata, the 
sonata for violin and piano or ’cello and piano, which allow them 
to give free rein to their desire for varying and broadly amplifying 
the musical ideas they wish to develop. 

That trend or tendency known as “amorphous,” whose source 
is the impressionistic art of Debussy, only half contents these 
composers. They do not accept it as a whole, but voluntarily 
have recourse to it in detail, as regards those harmonic and orches- 
tral refinements which it was the first to initiate. They do so in 
order to lend their works that pictorial aspect which appeals to 
their instinctive fondness for color. This “‘pictorial’’ side, which is 
well-developed in Belgian tradition, shows itself in high relief in 
their songs. Where a Fauré or a Debussy merely evokes with 
a discreet touch the subject matter suggested by their texts, 
these young Belgian melodists naively think themselves obliged 
to stress and define with a literal exactness which recalls the 
madrigalists of the Renaissance. This constitutes a danger which 
can only be averted by a deeper knowledge of literary history, 
the only true means of forming the taste without, at the same 
time, fettering the natural impulses of instinct. 

Since the end of the war, the musical life of Belgium has 
recommenced with feverish intensity. It was to have been feared 
that consequent to the disappearance of an individuality such as 
Octave Mans, progressive tendencies, lacking the elements of 
organization, would break against the indifference of a post-war 
public, more avid for material than for esthetic pleasure. Yet 


1As for instance, the sonatas of MM. Henri Sarley and Ferdinand Quinet, and 
especially that of Paul de Maleingreau. 
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art is stronger than all else, and we may now feel sure that the 
great music-lover’s work will not die with him. A band of young 
men, filled with an enthusiasm devoid of any snobbishness, and 
based on a powerful intellectual culture, has recently grouped 
itself about the pianist Emile Bos, in Brussels. Bos has set him- 
self the task of revealing to a small circle of chosen artists the most 
progressive music which is being produced at the present moment 
in all the different countries of the world. Igor Stravinsky, the 
leaders of the Post-Elgarian school in England and the Italian 
modernists on the one hand, and on the other that galaxy of 
disciples which, in France, now clusters around Eric Satie; these 
are the principal composers who figure in the repertory of this 
small band. It is not a question of admiring them blindly, still 
less of imitating them; but merely of keeping alive the thought 
that true art never retrogrades or remains stationary; that it is 
ever in the formative process, and that the only really vital tradi- 
tion is that which, while on occasion it may draw upon the past, 
above all expresses the present and devines the future. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 











NOTES ON THE NATURE OF HARMONY 
By OTTO ORTMANN 


HE word “harmony,” in its broadest connotation, applies to 
any combination or succession of simultaneous tones. Such 
an application of the word includes regions of tone hitherto 

musically unexplored, virgin-fields that but await the touch of 
the capable and observing composer before unfolding their beau- 
ties; beauties other than those to which we have been accustomed, 
but beauties none the less. Strangely enough, the particular field 
selected for recent exploitation—the whole-tone scale—is by its 
very nature the least rich in internal variety of tone color. 
There are many other scales—Scriabine has used some—that offer 
distinctly greater advantages in this respect. I shall forego the 
pleasure of exploring these inviting regions here. Instead, I shall 
content myself with an analysis, albeit fragmentary and some- 
what belated, of what is really at the bottom of the system of 
harmony which, founded by Rameau, has given us such works as 
the B minor Mass, the Beethoven Symphonies, Feldeinsamkeit, 
and Don Juan. 

This system, as everyone knows, is based upon a relationship 
of Fifths, numerically represented by 2:3. The octave, it is true, 
represents a simpler ratio, namely 1:2, but in harmony, octaves 
are conceived as identicals, which precludes their being used as 
basis for the development of a system. Their identity, however, 
permits an octave transposition which does not involve a change 
in the nature of the chord thus transposed. Such a transposition 
I shall make use of later. But the Series of Fifths, in itself, does 
not constitute the entire basis of our harmonic system. Taken 
alone, such a scale of fifths embraces a wider range than that 
which includes all that we call good writing. Here again is an 
unworked field, waiting for appropriate musical manipulation. 

With the physiological basis of harmony I am not here con- 
cerned. The promising theories of Shambaugh, Kishi, and 
Hardesty may lead to an adequate physiological explanation, 
impossible in terms of the basilar membrane theory of Helm- 
holtz, notwithstanding certain peculiar advantages of the latter 
theory. : 

The concept which gives our system of harmony its individual 
character, a physiognomy which, though clearly defined, is yet 
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ignored with annoying frequency, is the concept of Tonality. 
Tonality or Key, is the selection of one tone as principal tone 
and of certain other tones as more or less subordinate tones. This 
subordination involves relationship, and in this relationship is 
found the key to the nature of harmony built upon such a scheme. 
They who have read their d’Indy, Gariel, Riemann, Strube, and 
Robinson will understand the importance of the principle of 
relativity embodied in the tonality concept, and the logic of the 
harmonic analysis here attempted. The principles advanced, 
accordingly, are not new, but it is hoped that the following sketch 
may throw light from a new angle upon the realization that a 
fundamental shift of viewpoint is necessary for the teaching and 
appreciation of harmony as an element of artistic music. Among 
other things the famous “Don’t Trespass” sign, long posted on 
areas reserved for the great composers—although the latter never 
as much as suggested reservation—must come down. It should 
never have been put up. 
* * 
* 


The present chordal basis of harmony is a triad, generally 
speaking, either major or minor. This basis is not permanent. 
Twelve centuries have seen its progress from the simplest ratio 
of 1:2 in primitive octave music, to the 2:3 and the 3:4, the fifth 
and the fourth relation, respectively, of the Organum; thence 
through the 3:4:5, the fourth and sixth ratio of the Fauxbourdon, 
to the 4:5:6 ratio of our major triad. The Tierce de Picardie 
still reflects the reaction to the minor triad as a dissonance; the 
present time shows signs of accepting other, more complex chords, 
as complete consonances, and the future will record the passage 
of subjective consonance to yet higher ratios. The socalled major 
and minor duality of our harmonic system is not as sharply defined 
as we are often led to believe, for the differences in consonant or 
dissonant character of the two chords are too great to permit 
interchangeable use. Here the attempt at analysis will be made 
from the basis of the major triad only. The conclusions reached 
apply, in general, to the minor triad also, allowing for thediffer- 
ences in the scales of the two modes and in the ratios of the two 
chords. 

Let us choose C as the central tone of a tonality or key which 
we call C major. Since our simplest ratio is the 2:3 the next 
related tone will be G. Not lower F, for C would be related to F 
as 3:2. We take the fifth in an ascending direction because 
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whatever be the modifications it has met with, the harmonic 
basis in nature is the harmonic series of overtones, not undertones, 
in spite of Riemann’s splendid hypothesis. As we continue the 
selection of tones on the basis of ascending fifths, we get 
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Another fifth, F#, would take us out of the tonality of C major. 
The tones given, therefore, form the tonality as far as a series of 
fifths can do so, and since there is no other source from which to 
draw, these tones must form the entire harmonic basis. 

By building a triad on each of the given tones, we get: 
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The triad on B, since it is a diminished triad, must be ex- 
cluded from the real harmonic basis, which is limited to major 
and minor. It is included here merely to bring out more clearly 
certain relationships described later. 

Obviously, at the pitches indicated, the sounds are musically 
not serviceable, or at least less so than in some other relation. 
Accordingly, we transpose by octaves, a transposition, which, 
as we have seen, does not alter the nature of the chord. Thus 
transposed, our series becomes: 
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This gives us a central chord U, to which five other chords are 
more or less related. As we pass from U to M, we pass upward 
in fifths, away from the key-tone or the key-chord. As we pass 
from M to U, we pass downward in the series of fifths and toward 
the key-chord. The chord S is nearest related to the key-chord, 
the chord R next and so on. In this relationship is the first 
harmonic principle: musically a chord is always a part of a 
tonality, and bears various relations to the other chords of that 
tonality. 

The second principle is that all chords tend to pass into the 
key-chord. The latter is a point of rest to which the other more 
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or less transient chords tend to lead. Consequently, triads differ 
not only in their structure, but also, and this is the important 
point, in function. In the key of C major, every triad other than 
that on C is harmonically, musically, or tonally, a dissonance, 
and demands harmonic resolution as much as a seventh or a 
suspension demands its non-harmonic resolution. The musical 
purpose of a succession of chords is the establishment of the key 
of which they are a part, for tonality is one of the two basic har- 
monic concepts. Such fixing of key is accomplished by progressing 
toward the key-chord and not away from it. And it will be found 
that any succession of chords passing along the series from O to U 
is a harmonically acceptable progression. It is this because it 
adheres strictly to the true harmonic progression, a progression 
in descending fifths. 

Chords stand in true harmonic relation only if their roots 
are a fifth apart. The basic interval of chord structure, however, 
is not a fifth, but a third. Accordingly, the third is a harmonic 
interval. It cannot be primary because it is not present in the 
original series of fifths. The E in the series, Fig. 1, for example, 
has a different harmonic function from that of E used as third of 
a triad on C. But it can be secondary, because the chords 
which we built upon the single tones of Fig. 1 contain not only a 
fifth, but also the interval of a third. By placing triads in third- 
relationship to those already derived, we get as our complete 
chordal series: 











The added chords are N, Q, T. They could not come at any 
other points in the original series because they would then not 
stand in harmonic relation to the neighboring chords, the basis 
of primary harmonic relation being a fifth, that of secondary 
harmonic relation, a third. The primary harmonies of C major 
are the chords 0, P, R, S, U. And the secondary harmonies 
are the chords N, Q, T. But is not N the same as S, and T' the 
same as 0? Not at all! This point illustrates the most funda- 
mental error to which the usual treatment of harmony has been 
subject. It results from the mistake of considering chords as 
separate entities, irrespective of their environment, from placing 
their structure first and their function second. Harmonically 
speaking, an isolated chord does not exist. 
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Since there is but one basic harmonic relation, that of the 
fifth, all harmonic progressions are primarily felt in this relation- 
ship. Thus the secondary relation of the third, is an incomplete 
relation of the fifth, and tends so to be felt. That is, N, in Fig. 
4, has the harmonic function of 0; Q has the harmonic function of 
R; and T has the harmonic function of U. N could not have 
the harmonic function of M, nor Q of P, because that direction 
is anti-harmonic, away from the key-chord instead of toward it. 
Now we are back to our original series of fifths: 
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and we see that it is the environment which makes the chord. 
The musical value and nature of the latter changes with each 
change in the environment. In the series given, N is not S but 
an incomplete 0; T is not O but an incomplete U. Q, generally 
viewed as sub-dominant, demands some further explanation. 

There is no self-existing harmonic sub-dominant function in 
music. For we have seen that our series of chords of primary 
relationship leaves no room for an F as independent tone. It 
has been explained as a secondary relation. But what is more 
important, is, that, thus explained, it has a dominant function, 
because it is related to R, the second chord in the dominant series 
of fifths. The F-A-C when used as a sub-dominant, is an entirely 
different chord in function. The sub-dominant effect, which is 
not really a progression anti-clockwise around the circle of fifths, 
depends upon a preceding dominant effect. The progression IV-I 
is really only felt as IV-I when it has been preceded by some V-I 
progression. Played alone, without accent, IV-I is usually felt as 
I-V. (The numerals used merely designate the chordal structure). 
Thus the effect of the Plagal Cadence depends upon a preceding 
form of the Authentic Cadence, for the true character of the sub- 
dominant is a deviation from the dominant, or harmonic pro- 
gression, and where the latter has not existed, the former obviously 
cannot exist. The charming, often unusually beautiful effect of a 
sub-dominant coda, depends upon the contrast with the preceding 
dominant effect. Why, for example is the typical harmonic form 
of a period I-V-I-IV-I and not I-IV-I-V-I? The chord Q therefore 
(Fig. 5), has not a sub-dominant function at all, it is a dominant 
chord, that is, it belongs to the dominant series. Its use as a 
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sub-dominant falls on the other side of the chord U (Fig. 5), and 
naturally introduces other anti-harmonic relationships. 

By considering the secondary harmonies as incomplete 
primary harmonies, the weakness of certain chord progressions, 
and the strength of others may be explained. Thus the progres- 
sion M-N-O or S-T-U is harmonically weak because it is really 
a harmonic reiteration, V-I-I, and reiteration stops harmonic flow. 
The value of chord reiteration is found in the melodic aspect of 
music, hence the rule to use chord repetition in places where a 
marked melodic shift is required or desired. On the other hand, 
as has been pointed out, any chord progression such as Q-S-U 
is good, because Q being harmonically R, produces the perfect 
primary progression R-S-U. The succession [M|-O-P-R-S-U with 
us modification [M]-N-P-Q-S-U or any part thereof, taken in the 
given direction, is the only fundamental harmonic progression in all 
music. 

All other chord progressions are melodic, not harmonic in 
function. They have their essence in diatonic or chromatic pro- 
gression, as the true harmonic progressions have their essence in 
the harmonic fifth-relationship. It is true, that even in the har- 
monic series, some of the upper voices, but never the bass, will 
move in diatonic steps, that is, melodically, but it is also true that 
such progressions are determined far less by this factor than by 
the harmonic relation existing between the chords. Proof of this 
is found in the greater freedom with which primary harmonic 
progressions are connected as compared to the non-harmonic 
progressions. In the latter case, it is the melodic steps which 
make the progression possible. As a consequence, wherever there 
is diatonic progression on a bass other than a harmonic bass 
(fifth-relationship), the true harmonies are not represented by 
the chords as written. 

All connections involving inversions of triads; seventh, ninth, 
and higher chords, with their inversions; suspensions, and altered 
chords, are melodic, not harmonic progressions. As such they 
obey the psycho-physiological laws of melody, which are essentially 
different from those of harmony as here outlined. As soon as 
we add a seventh, or a ninth, or any dissonant interval to a triad, 
this added tone has a melodic function. 

This leaves the clock-wise, anti-harmonic fifth-progressions, 
such as S-R-P in the Figures, to be explained. These, too, without 
exception, are melodic in function, for they violate the second 
principle of harmonic progression, which demands movement 
toward the key-chord. But what of the progression 
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which certainly is musically acceptable? This is likewise a melodic 
progression. Harmonically the sub-dominant cannot be explained 
as the under-dominant. s'This becomes evident when we consider 
the different treatments which the IV-I and the V-I demand in 
music, and the difference in their effects, one of which is not the 
opposite of the other but involves a difference in kind. The sub- 
dominant stands in no harmonic relation to the tonic; the relation- 
ship is melodic. Far from being of almost the same harmonic 
importance as the dominant, the sub-dominant, through its melodic 
proximity to the tonic, is merely the most important example 
of the anti-harmonic fifth-progressions. The musical satisfaction 
which IV-I gives, is not the result of the harmonic progression 
of IV into I, but the result of the IV already being aI. That is, 


the $a is a discord, whether F is in the bass or not, a 


double suspension resolving directly into the key-chord $=: 


As a discord, its function is melodic. When introduced, in the 
coda, for example, by the seventh chord, (in C major by C, E, G, 
Bb) it is also melodic, for all sevenths are melodic tones. The 
sub-dominant effect, therefore, is not a harmonic effect opposite to 
the dominant effect; it is a melodic effect of a different kind. 
There is but one harmonic relation in music, and that is the dominant 
tonic relation. All else is melodic. The Circle of Fifths can only 
be explained anti-clockwise. Never in the reverse direction. It is 
not to be conceived as a figure symmetrical with respect to any 






diameter. In the tonality of C, not as © 


1Strube: A Treatise on Harmony. 
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The third harmonic principle, which is but a further applica- 
tion of the two principles described, is that every discord is music- 
ally felt as a part of the tonality of which the next tonic harmony 
is the key-chord, regardless of the number of chords intervening, 
and often changing in function with the onset of a new phrase. 
The key-chord will consist of an uninverted triad, tonic function, 
on some metrically accented beat. (This last statement is but a 
generalization. It must suffice here, for even a brief treatment 
of the rhythmic aspect of harmonic progression, would take us 
too far afield.) 

The first result of the application of these principles, is that we 
may no longer consider such chords as the cadential four-six and 
the passing four-six, or the dominant IV, represented in the figures 
by Q, and the sub-dominant IV, which represents a melodic rela- 
tionship, as one and the same chord. Musically, and that, after 
all, is the point that counts, the forms of chords mentioned are as 
different as the major and the minor triads. Such a conception 
necessarily changes our system of figured bass completely. For- 
tunately, this change involves no great difficulty. The plan 
which first suggests itself is to number the central or key-tone I, 
then to number all other tones belonging to that tonality, that is, 
grouping themselves around this tone, which becomes both their 
aim and end, in relation to this I by counting the intervals from 
the key-tone instead of from the bass-tone. Thus: 
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instead of IV-I. 





Ty 
4 
6 


I 
3 
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Next, for the sake of simplicity, we may dispense with the 
repetitions of I, with the understanding that a tonality continues 
until cancelled by another Roman Numeral. In like manner, | 
alone may stand for I1, and I> for I. The figuring for the first 


' 3 
5 6 6 
example given is then I-I,-I. It is necessary to include 1 in all 
5 
7 


cases except I. Such a plan may probably be modified to ad- 
3 
5 
vantage, and is given merely as a possible solution of the problem 
of figuring chords when conceived in relation to their tonality. 
Figured bass, after all, is but a convenient form of numerical 
analysis. The musical function of a chord, since it represents a 
subjective reaction, cannot adequately be represented by any 
fixed system of figures. 


The figuring as given 
here ignores the metrical 
aspect and indicates only 
the purely harmonic. 





¥% % I, or simplified II,- V,-1. 
3 7 4 
5 6 


The C in the first chord is a seventh. But since sevenths stand 
in no harmonic relation to the chord (they are melodic tones), 
we need not be troubled by the ascent into D, for there is no me- 
lodic rule prohibiting ascent. The laws governing melody, even 
in terms of the Lipps-Meyer theory, involve factors essentially 
extraneous to pure harmonic progression. 

Finally, by taking a more complex example for illustration, 
the extent to which true musical function differs from the figuring 
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of chords as generally viewed, will be made clear. Several musi- 
cal conceptions of the phrase, with the resulting changes in 
harmonic function, are given, and the unabridged figuring for 
one of them is included. 


Schumann. Bunte Blatter 
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The brevity with which all dissonant tones are disposed of 
as melodic tones may need a word of explanation in its defense. An 
analysis of the melodic principles was not attempted since we were 
concerned with the nature of harmony, and the very definition 
which we gave to harmony, precludes melody from being treated 
from any other than an almost opposite viewpoint. It may be 
said in closing, however, that the melodic conception of dissonances 
will be found to lead to a rational and musically adequate explana- 
tion of their use. One interesting result is the manner in which 
a melodic analysis explains the “raisons d’étre,” if any, of the 
rules of harmony governing dissonances, inversions, and chord 
successions, many of which are inexplicable on the basis of har- 
monic relation. As long as we conceive sevenths and suspensions 
as different in musical nature and function; treat chords and 
their inversions as harmonic identicals; and speak of harmonic 
relation, such as the sub-dominant, where no harmonic relation 
exists, we cannot hope to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. 
The plan here outlined, at least places the study of harmony 
upon a musical, and relatively fixed harmonic basis, namely: 
tonality and the descending series of fifths. 





activity and a vitality which have brought her to one of fame’s 
most elevated levels. The great works she has produced are 
familiar to us. Her history we should not be so well acquainted 
with (for it belongs to a country far distant from us in every 
respect) had not some of its best-known representatives made it 
their business to disclose it to us in its most intimate detail. Two 
members of that group of the “Five” who, though they now all 
have disappeared from life’s stage, still remains the one most repre- 
sentative of the symphonic and lyric genius of Russia, César Cui 
and Rimsky-Korsakow in turn, and at widely separated intervals, 
have informed us with regard to its aspirations, efforts and, finally, 
its realizations. It is now more than forty years ago that the 
first-named composer published his study on La Musique en Russie, 
in France (Paris, 1880), telling the story of the appearance on the 
scene of the new school; and quite recently we have been able to 
read the book of reminiscences entitled Ma rie musicale, left by 
Rimsky-Korsakow, in which the whole history of the period during 
which an evolution of such great interest transpired has been 
retraced. Finally, letters of Borodine’s have been published 
which, since they were not intended for publication, are the more 
interesting because of the fact, as they supply valuable details 
regarding the artists’ private life. 


thread cut. In the midst of the upheaval which has so profoundly 
disturbed the social life of Russia, the future opening-up to art 
in this great country is still unknown. The majority of Russian 
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less precarious conditions, of the approved works of the former 
repertory. And in the first rank of these works are those pro- 
ceeding out of the national movement represented by the group 
already mentioned. It seems as though this might be a propitious 
time for casting a summary glance over the history of this group, 
summing up what has been told us by those among its representa- 
tives best qualified to speak. 

However, their coming forward had not been awaited in 
France in order to awaken an interest in Russian music. It was 
thus that as early as 1845, Hector Berloiz, the master best fitted 
to appreciate at their true value works of a lofty and novel trend, 
dedicated an acutely written study to Michael Glinka, some of 
whose things he had produced in his own concerts. Subsequently 
he himself went to Russia, on two different occasions, and for 
all that he had undertaken these expeditions for the purpose of 
carrying on a propaganda for his own works, he did not fail to 
interest himself in the developments of an art of recent creation 
and, reciprocally, took pains to make it known in occidental 
Europe. It is most unjust of Rimsky-Korsakow to reproach him 
for not devoting attention to the young Russian school during 
his last trip. It was in 1868 that Berlioz paid his last visit to 
Russia; he was very ill, worn out by the strenuous life he had 
led, and he was soon to die. It would have been showing him but 
little charity to have insisted that under such circumstances he 
study these new works, then only in process of working-out, in a 
thorough-going way. As to Rimsky-Korsakow, he was just about 
twenty-four at the time; had as yet produced little or nothing, 
and people hardly knew as yet whether he was a musician or a 
sailor. But Berlioz had been in touch with his friends, and his 
relations with them were most cordial; the letters he wrote on 
his return to the friends he had left in Russia, and which are 
among the last of his correspondence preserved, mention César Cui 
and Balakirew several times, and express his regret that they are 
not near him. “I know that I am going to die... . I would 
like to see you; perhaps you would wind up the springs again, 
Cui, and would revivify my blood.”’ These are the sentiments he 
expresses in a letter of August 21, 1868, the last letter of his 
which has been printed to date. 

The two names we have just mentioned are, in fact, those of 
the two composers, the serious among the “Five,” to whom the 
credit of the first initiative in the new movement belongs. And 
this initiative, at the date we have reached, was no longer so very 
recent, for those who had taken it had no more than outgrown 
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their childhood at the moment when they met for the first time. 
This is how César Cui recalls the event: 


In 1856, two musicians, very young, and passionately devoted to 
their art, met in St. Petersburg. The capital of Russia being the prin- 
cipal musical centre of the country, they made it their permanent place 
of residence. One was Balakirew, the other the writer of these pages. 
Some time after, Rimsky-Korsakow, Borodine and Moussorgsky joined 
them and, little by little, a small circle of friends was formed, which 
had been brought together by one and the same love for musical art. . . 


The activity of this youthful group was immediate and inces- 
sant, though individually they were all professionally engaged to 
an extent which seemed to relegate them, as musicians, to the 
ranks of the amateurs. Balakirew, the oldest among them, did 
not long delay in devoting himself entirely to the art of music, 
though he had taken a scientific course in a university in his 
youth. But César Cui was an engineer officer and became a 
general; Moussorgsky was a functionary in the War Department, 
Borodine a professor of chemistry in a medical college, and Rimsky- 
Korsakow was a sailor. Nevertheless, all of them became masters, 
and it was as musicians that they gained fame. 

César Cui, after reviewing the outstanding facts of the pre- 
ceding period, the work of Michael Glinka, the founder of Russian 
music; then that of Serov and Dargomijsky, the intermediaries; 
then the patriotic composers and the new-comers, in the study 
which we have already mentioned, supplied the first valuable 
indications regarding the begining activity of the young school. 
Yet, writing so soon, he could not give a complete idea of the 
subject: it is Rimsky-Korsakow’s book which presents a really 
collective picture. 

* * 
* 


What is primarily interesting about this book is the fact that 
it allows us to penetrate into the vital intimacy of a collectivity 
of art, an intimacy so close that it reacted even on the output of 
the works. And these last respond so perfectly to an ideal held 
in common, that one cannot always tell which one of the “Five” 
may have contributed the major portion of labor in a work bearing 
a single signature. There is hardly one work of Moussorgsky’s, 
of César Cui’s, of Borodine’s and—at the beginning—of Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s which, to a greater or lesser extent, did not represent 
the collaboration, in first instance, of Balakirew, their dean and 
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recognized leader, and then, as circumstances might dictate, 
sometimes that of one, sometimes that of another. 

Examples which prove this abound. On the very first page 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s memoirs, we see Balakirew, to whom 
young Rimsky comes to submit his first efforts, busy orchestrating 
the overture of the Prisonnier du Caucase, an opera by César Cui. 
The young neophyte ambitiously desires to make his bow with a 
symphony, and has brought along his sketch. And Balakirew 
orchestrates the first movement on the spot, in order to show 
the new disciple how it should be done. At the same time he 
submits his own works to the judgment of his young friends: 
nothing came from the pen of one of the “‘Five” that was not at 
once submitted to the examination of the rest, among whom 
Balakirew’s voice preponderated since, being the oldest (was he 
not all of twenty-five at the time when Rimsky-Korsakow placed 
himself under his wing!), he exercised on the others the prestige 
of an undisputed mastery. 


He was obeyed blindly, for his ascendancy was great. Young, 
with handsome eyes, bright and full of life, a luxuriant beard, speaking 
with authority and frankness, ready to improvise at a moment’s notice, 
repeating without a single mistake any composition once played for him, 
he had an ascendancy which none other could gain. . . . Despotic, he 
insisted that a work should be revised following the very letter of his 
indications. In fact, more than once, one could discover entire passages 
of his own in the works of the others. 


In one of his own compositions Rimsky-Korsakow has given 
an example of this codjperation by means of which the master and 
his disciples corrected each other, rectifying errors which were a 
natural result of their respective individual deficiencies, and each 
supplying what the other lacked. 


I had, (so he tells us with no attempt at concealment), composed a 
song to words by Heine. . . . Balakirew was well enough satisfied with 
it, but finding that the piano accompaniment was inadequate, which 
was quite natural in my case, since I was no pianist, he rewrote the 
piano part completely. And it was with his piano accompaniment that 
my song was eventually published. 


Before long it was Rimsky’s turn to assist in the collective 
production and none gave himself up to the task with greater 
activity than he did. Is it generally known that a large part 
of the output of the gifted Moussorgsky was simply written by 
Rimsky-Korsakow? His Vie musicale abounds in instances of 
this sort, and the others have done their share as well. We may 
follow their collaboration from page to page. 
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First of all there is a “Scherzo,” and a chorus from Oedipus, 
which Rubinstein had included on the program of one of his 
concerts. They did not sound at all badly, because “‘these com- 
positions had gone through Balakirew’s hands.” 


The orchestral prelude to the Chaude journée en Ukranie preceded 
the opera La Foire de Sorstichinetz. This prelude was composed and 
orchestrated by Moussorgsky himself, and [ still have his own score, 
It was, later, put into shape by Liadow. The detached numbers from 
La Khovanstchina, which were played at the second concert (of the 
Free Music School, under Rimsky-Korsakow’s direction), were not all 
orchestrated by Moussorgsky. . . . The “Persian Dance” was orches- 
trated by me. Though he had promised this number for the concert, 
Moussorgsky delayed handing it over, and when I proposed to orchestrate 
it for him, he agreed no sooner had I spoken, and appeared very well 
satisfied with my work, for all that I had introduced a number of changes 
in his harmonies, 


There was even more done in this way after Moussorgsky 
died. In fact, among the inextricable confusion of sketches found 
among his belongings there was, properly speaking, hardly any- 
thing which might be termed finished or completed. Pages differ- 
ing in the most radical manner were discovered among these 
manuscripts, and it was often quite impossible to distinguish the 
compositions which had been partially set down from each other 
—to say nothing of those cases in which survivers recalled hearing 
the composer play pieces that were entirely complete, and which 
they had admired when they grew beneath his fingers on the key- 
board, but of which not a trace remained in the shape of written 
notes. 

Among the works which Moussorgsky had planned and which 
were never completed was a Salammbo, whose sketches were a 
mine from which the compeser drew material with which to 
build several other works: matter taken from this source has 
been discovered even in the most inspired pages of Boris Godounov. 

“After his death,” says Rimsky-Korsakow, “all his manu- 
scripts were handed over to me to arrange and order, to complete 
the works which had been commenced and to prepare them for 
publication.” With entire disinterestedness the composer of 
so many original, living works consented to undertake this long, 
ardous task, without a thought of remuneration, either for Mous- 
sorgsky’s heirs or for himself. This labor engaged Rimsky’s time 
for two entire years, and came to a satisfactory end with the 
composition of an opera, La Khovanstchina, that of another, 
La Foire de Sorotchinez, choruses, orchestra compositions, etc. 
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completed after note-sketches, and incomplete and unorches- 
trated manuscripts. 


In La Khovanstchina, especially, there was much to rewrite and 
recompose; there were, for instance, unnecessary and repulsive sections 
in the first and second acts, which tended to make them too long; while 
the fifth act, on the contrary, was largely lacking, and what there was 
of it was sketched out only in the most superficial manner. The chorus 
of the Rascolniki, with the bell-effect before they mount the woodpile 
to be burned alive, had to be entirely rewritten, since it was quite impos- 
sible as it had been primarily written. As for the final chorus, it only 
existed in the shape of a melody, written out by Mme. Karmalina, and 
given by her to Moussorgsky. Utilizing this melody, I wrote the entire 
chorus, as well as the orchestral episode accompanying the scene of the 
burning at the stake. For a monologue in the fifth act I used music 
which I had taken from the first. The variations in Neapha’s song, in 
the third act, were considerably modified and worked over by me. 


La Nuit sur le Mont Chauve, a symphonic piece which has 
been played more than once in our Parisian concerts, has under- 
gone the most extraordinary avatars, turn and turn about, at 
the hands of Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakow. In the be- 
ginning it was a youthful composition of the first-mentioned 
composer, written in imitation of Liszt. Balakirew having criti- 
cized it severely, the composer had laid it aside. Deciding to 
appeal from the condemnation pronounced on it, he took it up 
again later on, introduced vocal parts, and a place was made for 
it in Rimsky’s Mlada. But Mlada was in turn abandoned, and 
then the composition passed (still tentatively) into Moussorgsky’s 
La Foire de Sorstichinetz, where it was to serve to accompany a 
fantastic dream. Thus this piece first took form as a solo for 
piano and orchestra, and in its second and third versions became 
a vocal composition without orchestra. 


Since none of these variants could be played in public, (says Rimsky- 
Korsakow), I determined to write an instrumental piece with the material 
furnished by Moussorgsky, retaining all that was best and most unified 
in the composer’s work, and avoiding, so far as possible, to add to it any 
conceptions of my own. The proper thing to do was to create a form in 
which Moussorgsky’s ideas would be framed to the best advantage. The 
problem was a difficult one. . . . . 


It was in this way that Moussorgsky’s music was written 
and to quote our author once more: 


All these manuscripts were in a condition of the greatest disorder. 
Among them were the most absurd harmonies, monstrous passages of 
solfeggio, strikingly illogical modulations, instrumentations which had 
failed of success, orchestrated numbers all giving proof of the most 
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impudent amateurishness and an absolute technical impotence. In 
spite of all this, these productions in most cases showed such greatness 
of genius, such originality, and so novel a character, that their publication 
appeared to be indispensable. Nevertheless, they called for arrangement, 
for a codrdination without which they could command no more than a 
biographical interest. In this way, Moussorgsky’s works still will be 
able to exist in all their freshness half-a-century after his death. When 
they become public property, it will always be time enough to undertake 
this purely biographical edition, since I have handed over all manuscripts 
to the Imperial Public Library. 


Even Boris Godunov, represented during the composer’s life- 
time, reflected the mutations undergone owing to these successive 
additions. Moussorgsky wrote his score himself, and his orches- 
tration was conceived without brilliancy. There was, for in- 
stance, a Polonaise, brilliant as regards its musical style and its 
form; but whose instrumentation had been written, no doubt in 
the spirit of archaism, in the retrospective style of Lulli’s petits 
violons. Rimsky-Korsakow invested it with a brilliant Wagnerian 
orchestration—so he informs us—and the effect of the piece was 
enhanced. And later he elaborates a complete new “edition” of 
Boris Godunov. In this new working-out the score was first 
executed at the Petrograd Conservatory, conducted by the 
“editor,” and was then taken over and definitely placed in the 
Maryinsky Theatre. 

I was beyond measure satisfied with my editing and orchestration 
of Boris, (wrote Rimsky-Korsakow), which I have heard for the first 
time with the accompaniment of a grand orchestra. Fervent admirers 
of Moussorgsky looked rather huffed and expressed vague regrets. Yet 
in subjecting Boris to a revision I did not suppress the original version. 
When the day comes that the original is found to be superior to my 
revision, it will only be necessary to present the work according to 
Moussorgsky’s own score. 


It is in this final form, however, in whose preparation Rimsky- 
Korsakow was associated, as we have just shown, that Boris 
Godunov has been performed wherever this fine work has been 
staged. 

After Moussorgsky comes Borodine—who died even more 
prématurely, and without having completed his musical life-work. 
Even while still living, he had not disdained the aid of his friends. 
When, in the season of 1878-1879, Rimsky-Korsakow was entrusted 
with the directorship of the Petrograd School of Music, he an- 
nounced on his program the first hearing of the dances from 
Prince Igor, in the belief that Borodine had completed the opera 
in question. But this was not the case. The orchestration was 
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lacking altogether, and, in fact, it was necessary for Rimsky- 
Korsakow and another friend, Liadow, to get to work and supply 
it. To their efforts is due the brilliant instrumentation of these 
dances, which have become so famous. On another occasion, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, disappointed at realizing that his friend 
Borodine, occupied by other matters, seemed to lack all initiative 
to proceed with the composition of “his best opera,” offered to 
act as his musical secretary, and carried off with him to the country 
pages of sketches in order to put them in shape. Hence, when 
Borodine died, it was quite natural that Rimsky-Korsakow 
should undertake to gather and save for posterity such precious 
fragments as might be found. Prince Igor, notably, was far 
from having been completed. After mentioning those portions 
which Borodine had last written, Rimsky goes on to say: 


Yet these pieces were still in the form of piano sketches; and, 
finally, the remainder were only present in the shape of incomplete and 
confused drafts, without saying anything of numerous gaps. Thus, 
there was no book for the second and third acts, not even a scenario; 
only here and there a few stanzas had been set down accompanied by 
chords, which, however, had no relation to each other. Fortunately, 
I remembered what these two acts should contain from conversations 
I had had with Borodine, even though he had not been altogether decided 
as regards his intentions. In the third act in particular the music was 
missing. It was understood, therefore, between Glazounow and myself, 
that he should compose all that was missing in the third act and, drawing 
on our memory, he would write the overture which the composer had 
often played for us. For my part, I was to look after the orchestration 
of the entire work, the composition of what was lacking and the coérdi- 
nation of the numbers left uncompleted by Borodine. 


We may admire, in passing, the penetration of these geniuses 
who, under the impulse of their fraternal feelings, could thus 
supplement each other in the most natural way in the world, as 
well as the mnemonic fidelity which allowed his survivors to 
restore entire pages that the original composer had never set 
down on paper. 

Hence, is it altogether fair to concede to the original composer 
the merit of having written a work so evidently collective, and 
should not Borodine’s Prince Igor with quite as much justice 
bear the signature of Rimsky-Korsakow and Glazounow as well 
as his? 

And it is not alone to his immediate contemporaries, to his 
comrades, that Rimsky-Korsakow rendered such good offices. We 
see him, in addition, busy revising the choruses of Glinka. He 
also orchestrated an opera by one of his predecessors, Dargomijsky, 
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Le Convive de pierre, which the composer had left simply in the 
shape of a vocal score. He even undertook this task twice, 
beginning it in his youth and resuming it later, in order to give 
the work of a colleague a definitive existence. 

He was also accustomed in his own case to undertake such 
‘remakings.”’ Pskovityanka, his first opera, was written three 
times: on the first occasion with the exuberance and freshness 
of youthful imagination, but also with youth’s lack of skill. The 
second time he rewrote it under the disillusionizing influence of 
his academic studies; the third time, finally, with the experience 
of an art which had come into its full heritage of development. 

Sadko, the symphonic poem, was one of his earliest works. 
It was played in Paris (at the Concerts-Pasdeloup), when still 
a novelty, a long, long time ago. Later on the composer re- 
shaped it, while still allowing it to retain its original form as an 
orchestral composition. At length, he did not shrink from com- 
posing a third Sadko, this time an opera, in which he employed 
all the thematic elements found in his preceding symphonic pages. 

Antar is one of Rimsky-Korsakow’s most perfected concert- 
pieces. Still he mentions it as being among his first attempts, 
dating back to a period when, as he himself avows, he hardly 
knew how to write. It must be that in this case, too, he gathered 
up his thematic elements and subjected them to a reconstructive 
process later on. 

The other masters of the group, though they did not work 
so hard, acted in the same manner. Rimsky-Korsakow’s Vie 
Musicale testifies to the fact that Moussorgsky, who left so many 
incomplete works at his death, himself subjected some of the 
works of others to this same process by which the musical material 
is taken up again, and reworked and reshaped in a thousand 
ways. Instances of his having done so are known. 

It was because, at the time their group came into being, 
these musicians, so truly impulsive, with so fresh an ichor in 
their veins, and but newly entered upon a domain of art which 
also was practically a novelty in their country, had such confi- 
dence in their budding genius that they wished to write nothing 
but what was exclusively and directly dictated by it. The 
example of their predecessors only seemed to them calculated to 
modify their own personality: their aim was to stand on their 
own feet creatively. Yet they were not long in realizing that their 
improvisations would not withstand the test of time. Hence 
their perpetual hesitations, their continual reworking of compo- 
sitions whose generative ideas remained vital, but whose uncertain 
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formal structure weakened their effect. They found it necessary, 
when experience had opened their eyes, to abate somewhat that 
sovereign contempt which they had flaunted for all that tended 
to be scholastic. Rimsky-Korsakow’s example in this respect is 
most significant. 
* * 
* 


He had entered Balakirew’s group in 1861, when he was no 
more than seventeen years of age. At the time he was a student 
in the Naval school, and had taken a few piano lessons (he always 
regretted that they had been so few in number) and, purely by 
instinct, he had covered a few sheets of music-paper with his 
scribblings. This was the beginning and the end of his musical 
knowledge. He submitted a Nocturne and some symphonic 
fragments to Balakirew, and the latter at once told him that 
he would have to write his symphony in complete form. And 
in this manner, without even knowing what a chord of the seventh, 
a modulation, a development, a tie or a tone really was, the young 
man undertook to rival Beethoven. 

The incidental works which they read among themselves and 
then criticized apart, were the only musical examples which the 
members of the group could follow. Their repertory was restricted 
and their opinions regarding the masters who had produced them 
were distinguished principally by their severity; Balakirew and 
Moussorgsky being the pianists of the group, they played trans- 
criptions of the Schumann symphonies and the last quartets of 
Beethoven for four hands. As regards the last named composer 
his eight earlier symphonies were, in their judgment, only 
“middling successful;’’ their themes “‘were adjudged feeble.” In 
fact, these “melodic creations” were but little relished by the 
group of young Russian musicians. Chopin’s melodies appeared 
to them “mawkish and written for the ladies,” and he himself 
was even termed “a neurotic worlding.”” Mendelssohn’s com- 
positions seemed “shrill and written to please the taste of small 
shopkeepers.” Bach’s fugues, nevertheless, were esteemed, accord- 
ing to one paragraph, while in another the composer of the “Pas- 
sion” is called “petrified.” Mozart and Haydn were regarded 
as “antiquated and naive.” And, note the following affinity: 
“Berlioz, whose acquaintance they were just beginning to make, 
was highly appreciated,” while Liszt was regarded as “‘musically 
corrupt and at times even caricaturistic.” Wagner was hardly 
mentioned, according to the first chapter, but the fourth, recording 
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remembrances of the presentation of Lohengrin in Petrograd, 
says frankly: ““Balakirew, Cui, Moussorgsky and myself were in 
a box with Dargomijsky. We expressed all our contempt for 
Lohengrin.” 

In fact, the only models which these new creators accepted 
were those which they offered one another, in the shape of their 
own compositions, as well as the works of their immediate pre- 
decessors in Russia, after Glinka. And they were not gentle, 
either, with those composers who did not belong to their own 
little group. (Lwov was accounted a nullity, Rubinstein without 
either talent or gift for composition; and, later, Tschaikowsky 
was only tolerated because of his amiable character, not at all 
because of his music). “His conservatorial education always 
raised a barrier between him and us,” says our author. In brief, 
there never was a more narrow, more intolerant little group, a 
little circle more closely united; and yet one which has given an 
example of such power. And still, its surprising originality all 
resulted from its application of the principle to which it con- 
formed with inexorable rigor: Fard da se (Act of your own 
volition). 

Nevertheless, the moment could not fail to come when a 
spirit as judicious and well-balanced as that of Rimsky-Korsakow 
was obliged to admit that instinct, powerful though it might be, 
was not everything in art-creation; that mere practical develop- 
ment, swiftly degenerating into empiricism, does not suffice for 
the invention of the diverse and multiple forms without which the 
labor of art cannot renew itself; that, in a word, there is a minimum 
of technical knowledge, of professional knowledge, “‘which cannot 
be ignored if one wishes to write,” and it is the following circum- 
stances which opened his eyes to the fact. 

In 1871, he was twenty-seven years of age, and was still a 
naval officer. He had composed and had presented his first opera, 
Pskovityanka, and his first symphonic poems, Sadko and Antar, 
which foretold the musician of the future, though they had not 
as yet spread his fame beyond the limits of a somewhat narrow 
circle, when he was given a great surprise. He was offered the 
post of professor of composition and instrumentation at the 
Petrograd Conservatory. Let us record the name of the unusual 
man who showed such unexpected confidence in a school which, 
not without reason, was reputed to be revolutionary, even anar- 
chistic in its tendencies. He was called Azantchevsky, had just 
been appointed director of the Conservatory, and claimed that 
‘the would vivify the waters which had grown stagnant.” 
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This offer caused the scales to fall from Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
eyes. Professor of composition, he, who had never even learned 
to compose! How then was he to teach composition to others? 
He hesitated. His friends encouraged him. They, who had 
always held themselves aloof from all that might be called ‘“con- 
stituted authority,’ regarded this recognition of one of their 
number as an entering wedge for their party in the counsels of 
the government. Hence he accepted the position offered. Yet, 
honestly, he began with self-examination: “Aithough the com- 
poser of works which held their own and did not sound badly, 
and which had earned the approval of the public and of many 
musicians,” he says, “I was only an amateur and knew nothing. 
I admit this openly before all.”’ 

It seems to me that this confession recalls another, that of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, admitting the gaps in his own musical 
education. He, too, has been freely accused of being an amateur. 
Will we be more indulgent in his case when it turns out that, 
later, a master of Rimsky-Korsakow’s calibre says the identical 
thing about himself?! ; 

In order to make the necessary progress, the new-comer at 
the Conservatory acted in exactly the same way. “I learned 
music through teaching it,”’ Rousseau had said; and it was through 
teaching composition that Rimsky-Korsakow found the way to a 
knowledge of its mechanism and its principles. With frank good 
humor he tells us that, at the commencement of his professorial 
career, the pupils who were more advanced in their studies quite 
unconsciously gave him his education; after which he felt himself 
able to instruct the others. 

Yet it was a composer that he realized in an even greater 
degree the benefits of theoretic and professional instruction: 


After I had composed Pskovityanka,(he concludes), the lack of 
harmonic technic caused my inspiration, which had at its disposal only 
the same worn processes, to come toahalt. It was only the development 
of technic, which I had set myself to studying, that made a renewal of 
my creative powers possiblé, by injecting them with a fresh current and 
reawakening the flow of my interior activity. 


We have just quoted the case of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
The great minds of the French eighteenth century were endowed 
with a penetration, a power of apperception which led them, a 


‘One might object that after having made his début with amateur works Rimsky- 
Korsakow, later on, showed great mastery; while Jean-Jacques Rousseau never rose 
above the level of the Devin du Village. Yet this was because instead of writing new 
scores, he gave the world Emile, La Nouvelle Héloise and the Contrat Social. Had he 
continued to follow music, it is certain that he would have made the same progress. 
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century in advance, to discover truths which our contemporaries 
believe they themselves have been the first to note. Let us cite, 
as an example, what Rameau has written, in order to prove that 
genius must needs be fructified by art: 


He whose taste has been formed merely by comparisons which are 
within the scope of his sensations, is able, at the most, to excel only in 
certain genres. When you take from him the characters to which he is 
accustomed, you will no longer recognize him. Since he draws ali from 
his imagination, without the assistance of art in its relations to his 
expression, he wears out in the end. In the fire of his first efforts he 
is altogether brilliant, yet this fire consumes itself in measure as he 
attempts to revive it, and all that he has to offer are repetitions or plati- 


tudes. 


9° 
. 


‘He wears out in the end. “His fire consumes 
a ” This is exactly what the Russian master, more 
than a century and a half after Rameau, observed in his own case. 


* * 
co 


Rimsky-Korsakow’s book is not merely the story of his own 
life. Just as a large part of his time, as we have seen, is devoted 
to completing and perfecting the works of his companions, so 
his memoirs are the history of the entire group of which he was 
a member: in them the figures of his friends live again, traced 
in truly striking relief. 

One of the most curious is that of Boredine. Some ten 
years older than Rimsky-Korsakow, he nevertheless took up his 
musical career at a later period, and joined that group which an 
irony, perhaps not barren of result, had named “the puissant band.” 
In this group, hardly a member of which was exclusively a pro- 
fessional musician, Borodine was the one who devoted the smallest 
portion of his time to the art. Professor of chemistry at the 
School of Medicine, he declared that he loved science quite as 
much as he did music. And yet it was neither his laboratory 
nor his academic chair which preoccupied his attention, for the 
major portion of his time was given up to philanthropic and 
charitable works, to which he devoted himself with ardor. A 
strange physiognomy, a strange life was that of this man, endowed 
with real musical genius, busied at the same time with scientific 
research, and who, meanwhile, impelled by a spirit of love and 
self-sacrifice, led the life of an apostle, wellnigh that of an anchorite. 
He is worthy of a place in the gallery of characters created by 
Tolstoi, who are contented only in the fulness of true and absolute 
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renunciation of self. We can see him, as witnessed by Rimsky- 
Korsakow, consecrating himself, body and soul, to those works 
of social regeneration which Russia saw spring up in great number 
during the closing years of the nineteenth century. He had been 
one of the organizers of the Women’s School of Medicine, and 
was a member of all sorts of charitable organizations and societies 
for the encouragement of studious youth, of female students in 
particular. One of these organizations, for which he acted as 
treasurer, deprived him of a great part of his time. Society ladies, 
while displaying a great deal of enthusiasm for his musical gifts, 
took advantage of his unsophisticated character to induce him 
to sit on welfare committees, robbing him of all the time he might 
have devoted to composition. At the same time he was given 
over to the assaults of the Russian students, who, knowing him 
to be a feminist, too often abused his kindness. His wife, though 
ill, identified herself with his efforts. They adopted children and 
brought them up; often the parents came to see them and had 
to be taken in over night; they were accomodated with divans, 
and even slept on the ground floor, and the professor’s apartment 
situated on the ground-floor of the School of Medicine itself, was 
thus transformed into a species of asylum. 

As to the current obligations of life, they were the least of 
Borodine’s worries. His inconsequence made his friends smile and 
might often have enriched a monograph—it has already been well- 
written elsewhere—with piquant details regarding ““The absent- 
minded one.”” In summer he took his vacation, which he passed 
in the country, in the middle of Russia. This should have been 
the favorable season for his medical work, but was nothing of 
the sort. He usually installed himself in a vast, but poorly fur- 
nished and uncomfortable izba, and there he lived a regular 
peasant’s life; his wife going out bare-foot. Thus the summer 
went by for them, in the midst of privation and inactivity, and 
without profit to art. Borodine died prematurely, having prac- 
tically spoiled his musical career, and we have already seen what 
would have happened to his work had Rimsky-Korsakow not 
been there to complete and perfect it. It would have perished, 
practically in its entirety. And yet, what lofty, vibrant and 
delightful musical qualities it evinces. 

The figure of Moussorgsky, as traced by the pen of Rimsky- 
Korsakow, is no less characteristic. The composer of Boris Godonov 
had been an officer inthe Guards, and had then become an employee 
in an administrative bureau. He was a good pianist and had a 
pleasant baritone voice: at the meetings of the group, when the 
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young masters let their friends hear their new compositions, it 
was Moussorgsky who sang the grand roles from Ivan le terrible, 
Pskovityanka, César Cui’s operas and his own Boris. None had 
so deliberately ignored the technic of composition as Moussorgsky; 
hence he assumed an attitude not alone contemptuous, but actually 
gloried in his ignorance. He led the life of a Bohemian—a Bohem- 
ian of Petrograd, a type quite as strange in another way as that 
of Montmartre or the Italian Quarter of Paris. His friends at 
times found it difficult to take him seriously. ‘“‘His brain is feeble 
—he has no head,” Balakirew said of him. His excentricities 
increased in number when, after the performance of his opera, he 
gave up the bourgois duties to which he had hitherto owed his 
existence, in order to play the artist. He joined a woman singer 
in order to offer a course in music, in which he confined himself 
entirely to the part of accompanist; at times he appeared in 
order to play the strangest possible repertory of transcriptions, 
improvisations and fantasies. Then, his mind unbalanced by his 
success, he broke with his old friends, and sought the company 
of the self-styled admirers who surrounded him in the nocturnal 
cabarets of Petrograd. He took to drink, became a confirmed 
alcoholic and died in an access of delirium tremens. We have 
seen his portrait, his hairy figure, with bushy locks and protruber- 
ant forehead, giving his features a certain resemblance to those 
of Verlaine. Was there not a spiritual analogy between them as 
well? Older in years than the poet, he seems to be a personage in 
some romantic drama of the boulevards, one which the pen of 
Frédéric Lemaitre might have portrayed with realistic power: 
“Genius and Disorder!” That he had genius is not to be con- 
tested, the genius which comes from the soul, which is most 
intense and most human. 

César Cui, one of the elders of the group, played a specially 
defined part in it; he was regarded as a lyricist, devoted to vocal 
music; while the others, on the contrary, were symphonists. 
Rimsky-Korsakow points out an ‘“‘Auberian thread”’ in his music, 
whose presence he explains by the composer’s semi-French origin. 
The fact is that he followed a road which diverged notably from 
that taken by his colleagues. In the earlier period of their relations 
with each other, Rimsky-Korsakow was aware that he lived in 
the finer section of the town, keeping a boarding-school where 
boys were prepared for a military career, for Cui was a professor 
of fortification. Yet he found time to devote a large portion of 
his activity to music. Less of a symphonist than the other rep- 
resentatives of the group, he composed operas, above all Le 
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Prisonnier du Caucase, a Russian subject, and William Ratcliffe, 
as well as others in which, as the result of a marked preference, 
he had recourse to French subjects: Angelo, after Victor Hugo’s 
drama; Le Flibustier, whose music he wrote to M. Jean Richepin’s 
verses; and even Mademoiselle Fifi, after Guy de Maupassant’s 
story. He also, to the very last, was active as a musical critic, 
writing for leading Russian papers, and we already know that he 
has written for French readers an account of the history of music 
in his own land. One of the oldest members of the group of the 
“Five,” he was also its last survivor, and it is only quite recently 
that we were advised of his death, which occurred after the Revo- 
lution had begun and Russia was isolated from the rest of the 
world. If he had survived to the present day he would be the 
dean of European composers, M. Saint-Saéns, who holds the 
present rights to that title, having been born the same year (1835), 
but several months later. Yet it was not given Cui to hold his 
prerogative to the end. 

As to Balakirew, we already know that at the beginning of 
this musical movement he played thé part of the head of the 
school. He had been started on his career by Glinka, and was 
the only professional musician of the group. He played piano 
well and, from the very beginning of his professional activities, 
had conducted a private orchestra in an artistic home, circum- 
stances which greatly favored his aptitudes for critical observa- 
tion, and gave him, at the onset, that practice in musicianship 
which no study of the musical theory and method had given him, 
seeing that he had never studied these subjects. He was, says 
Rimsky-Korsakow, “endowed with inate instinct for harmony and 
polyphony; and he possessed the technic of composition, partly 
as a natural gift, partly as the acquisition of personal experience. 
He commanded both the science of counterpoint and that of 
orchestration, and had a feeling for form, in a word, all that the 
composer must have.” All this he had acquired without a teacher, 
through the sole power of his critical acumen; and it was because 
of these natural acquirements that he in turn was acclaimed the 
master. He was touchy and suspicious with respect to his former 
companions and disciples, and once they had attained their full 
development after following his guidance, he could not guard 
against the intrusion of that evil feeling which it is hard to qualify 
by any other name than that of jealousy. Rimsky-Korsakow in 
his own person made this unpleasant experience. When the time 
of maturity had come to all of them, when each was ready to 
take his own road, and still younger disciples were joining them, 
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Balakirew would still have liked to have kept them beneath the 
shadow of his paternal wing. Yet each took flight in one or 
another direction, and once more reunited, they grouped them- 
selves under another patronage—that of the Russian Maceanas 
Belaiev. “A new season, new birds, new songs,” says Rimsky- 
Korsakow, philosophically. But Balakirew looked on this deser- 
tion as a kind of treason; he retired to his tent, and toward 
Belaiev, who had swallowed up his former circle, he showed the 
frankest animosity. 

Rimsky-Korsakow, who had become the outstanding musical 
leader of the new group, kept in touch, at least professionally, 
with his former chief; yet this artificial understanding could not 
well last. It was true that the Russian school of 1890 already 
was no longer that of 1860-1870. The latter had been more 
primitive, more natural, more pronouncedly Russian in character; 
it had profited by the strength of harshness, it had known the 
advantages of intolerance. The second group had grown more 
cosmopolitan. In it what might be called the savagery of the 
primitive period had been succeeded by something more polished, 
nearer civilization, more universal and also more prolific. 

We should note that in the interim between these two epochs 
the original principle has not changed: forms alone have been 
modified, have grown more polished from one generation to 
another. The proof of this is that if the representative type of 
the first period is Balakirew, Rimsky-Korsakow is the incarnation 
of the second; and he is connected in a sufficiently intimate manner 
with his precursors. Yet the evolution had been accomplished 
and it could not well take place without breaking some ties. 
Hence the attitude of the two masters as regards each other was 
necessarily fatal, and the sequence of events which developed 
between them have almost a symbolic meaning. Both of them 
officially entrusted with the duties of conductors of the Imperial 
orchestra, they had, to all appearances, remained on a friendly 
footing with each other. The day might have dawned which 
would have seen them once more united in cordial friendship; 
yet the exact opposite took place. On the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the beginning of Rimsky-Korsakow’s career, 
the Russian musical world wished to celebrate the event. Did 
Balakirew ask himself why the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
own début had not been the occasion of a celebration? One 
cannot say, but it is possible. At any rate, Balakirew officially 
presented the compliments of the Imperial orchestra to his former 
disciple; but his felicitations did not come from the heart. The 
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very first pretext, the self-same day, was seized upon to furnish 
the subject of a discussion which degenerated into a quarrel, in 
consequence of which their rupture became definite. Those who 
know the Russians, and who are acquainted with their suscepti- 
bility and their suspicious character, will not be surprised at this 
disagreement between two masters who had become rivals, two 
veterans of the vanguard whom one should have liked to have 
seen, on such a day, enjoying the fruit of their common labors 
side by side. 
* + 
* 


As to Rimsky-Korsakow, his autobiography, which makes 
him so directly acquainted with his readers, presents him in a 
most favorable light. “I have finished the tale of my musical 
life,” he says, in concluding it. “It is confused, it is not well- 
written as regards style, it is often quite dry; on the other hand, 
it contains nothing but the truth, and therein lies its interest.” 
We feel that this final impression is entirely accurate and sincere. 
Those who were privileged to know Rimsky-Korsakow ever so 
slightly will have been able to realize at once that they had to do 
with a personality in whom uprightness and frankness were leading 
virtues. The perusal of his memoirs can only strengthen this 
impression. 

In his recollections we are able to follow the Russian master 
step by step through all the circumstances of his life as a musician, 
from the day of his first interview with Balakirew, César Cui and 
Moussorgsky, in 1861, up to the close of the year 1906, less than 
two years before his death. He does not speak of much save his 
art, which, evidently was his exclusive preoccupation. Toward 
the close of a single chapter, in a few words, he touches lightly 
on his ideas regarding the Beyond, and these thoughts are devoid 
of all mysticism, even of spiritualism in its most elementary form. 
All in all, the artist appears to us as though imbued with the 
spirit of rationalism to a preponderating degree. He informs us 
that one day he made up his mind to solve the enigma of philos- 
ophy and esthetics, and that for this purpose he attended lectures 
and took notes which were to supply material for a book he 
intended to write. And he turned these ideas destined to formu- 
late theories of the greatest profundity over in his brain until it 
made him ill. He feared that he would have a brain storm, 
lost his appetite, and was obliged to stop. He resumed his task 
on two different occasions, and in each case the same symptoms 
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reappeared. Unquestionably Rimsky-Korsakow was not meant 
to be a philosopher: he abandoned his transcendant speculations, 
once more began to write music and all was for the best. 

This was because he was far more the man of action than the 
thinker: active, decided, energetic, gifted with clear insight. The 
part he played in the evolution of Russian art is indubitable that 
of a leader, one who knows how to command. He was placed in 
turn at the head of various important institutions, which prospered 
under his direction. 

Toward the end of his life, he was drawn into the vortex of 
events which, although they were localized in his account within 
the bounds of the world of music, were nevertheless, closely con- 
nected with the annunciatory movements heralding the terrible 
upheavals which were to follow. In 1905, the youth of the 
universities rose in revolt: the pupils at the Imperial Conservatory 
followed its example. Rimsky-Korsakow, the professor of the 
highest class, aligned himself with the young folk, and took his 
stand beside them. He was dismissed. The disorders increased. 
In the autumn came those historic days, and the general strike 
of six million workmen which brought the national life of Russia 
to a standstill for twenty-seven days. These events had their 
repercussion in every strata of society. The Conservatory was 
reorganized, following the meetings of committees—veritable 
Soviets before the fact—in which, during stormy sessions, 
Rimsky-Korsakow took a daring part. Death prevented his 
taking part in other and even graver events, of which those in 
which he had shared as a witness, and in some sort, as a participant, 
were certainly the preliminaries. 

More than one detail in his book gives us information regard- 
ing the state of Russian society at a time when the illusion of its 
power was still widely impressed upon the world. His struggles 
with the Imperial censorship are interesting. It seemed at first 
as though he would not be able to have his Pskovityanka performed, 
since the Tzar Ivan was one of the characters, and an old imperial 
ukase—which, however, authorized the appearance of the ancient 
tzars on the dramatic stage, provided they belonged to dynasties 
anteceding the Romanoffs—forbade their appearance in opera. 
Why this distinction? “Because,” the composer was told, “it 
would hardly be proper to see a tzar sing a chansonette.” Yet, 
under certain forms of government, favor will accomplish much. 
Rimsky-Korsakow took advantage of a favorable opportunity to 
induce a grand-duke to take steps to intervene with the emperor, 
and the authorization was given. 
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Later, the same thing happened again, in the case of another 
score, though the affair ended in a different manner: “A Christ- 
mas Night” (Une Nuit de Noél). The poem, borrowed from 
Gogol, had a part for a tzarina, who, for all that her name was not 
mentioned, and though the characters in the drama were all 
imaginary, was recognizable as the Empress Catherine the Great. 
Relying on precedent furnished by the performance of Pskovityanka 
and having received a formal authorization, both composer and 
manager thought they could present the opera without danger; 
but on this occasion it was the grand-dukes who grew indignant. 
The emperor, who had already given his consent, withdrew it 
after he had listened to them, and forbade the performance. There 
was only one thing left to do, and that was to change the empress 
of Russia into an imaginary character, a symbolic figure—and 
make her a man! It is an example of the bungling, the arbitrari- 
ness, the self-contradiction which were the rule under a govern- 
ment at once despotic and feeble, and which, displayed on a greater 
and vaster scale, were bound to have those consequences which 
are only too well known to history. 

To return to more purely musical considerations, we call 
attention, without more than mention, to some interesting pages 
in Rimsky-Korsakow’s book, regarding the use made of the popular 
melody, the folk-tune, in art-works and the legitimacy of so doing. 
It is well known what use the Russian school has made of this 
material, which is the common property of the national genius, 
and to what degree it has been revitalized thereby. 

We instance, without adding a single word of commentary, 
the following definition: “Wagner’s leading motive, recalling 
violent military signals ...” There is also this appreciation, 
which the author lets fall in passing: “. . . the trend toward 
decadence, which came to us from the occident!”’ 

We recall that, during the year which preceded his death, 
Rimsky-Korsakow having come to Paris, was invited to hear 
Pélleas et Mélisande. Surrounded by admirers who awaited his 
judgment with anxiety, he could not help declaring, with his cus- 
tomary frankness, that he did not understand a bit of it. We 
may recall this judgment as a supplement to what he says in his 
memoirs, which he had ceased to edit some months anterior to 
the time when it was spoken. 

Finally, the book stops, from page to page, at each of those 
works which, all of them together, make up their composer’s 
musical baggage, and here we find that Rimsky-Korsakow has 
made confessions which are precious. He quite simply tells us 
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what he has done, and what his intentions were in so doing. To- 
day we are familiar with his orchestral music, so picturesque, 
so vital, so rich in dazzling color, and two of his operas have been 
heard in Paris; this is enough to allow us to understand by means 
of analogy his explanations regarding his other works with which 
we are unacquainted. 

What stands out first of all, when we consider them as a 
whole, is their composer’s almost total preoccupation, altogether 
spontaneous, however, with the creation of art-works which would 
be exclusively national in character. Practically every subject 
he treats is drawn from Russian legend, history or life. Once, 
and once only did he accept a Roman subject, Servilia, and he was 
greatly taken up with his thoughts as to the musical color which 
it would be proper to give this work. He also wrote a Polish 
opera, Pan Voyevoda, drawing his inspiration from folk-songs to 
whose sound he had been rocked in the cradle, and finding an 
echo for them in his Slavic soul. As to Mozart et Salieri, with a 
subject taken from a musical anecdote, this little’score does not 
occupy an important place among his works; incidentally, its 
moral is pointed by Pouchkine, so it is, after all, sufficiently 
Russian. 

But Pskovityanka, with which he made his début, is truly and 
broadly a national drama. Its hero is Ivan the Terrible; the 
score is traversed by scenes from the life of the people, living and 
colorful, and the composer, not without pride, speaks of the 
impression produced on the student youth of Russia by his “Songs 
of the Liberators.” 

Sadko, a subject dear to his heart, is, because of its poem, one 
of the most characteristic emanations of the Russian spirit and 
soul. Rimsky, in order to interpret it, created the new form of 
“the legendary recitative,” without doubt an imitation of the 
melopeia upon which the folk-minstrels recited their ancient 
bylines. 

There is, above all, one group of works at which he pauses 
with satisfaction. It is that which represents the expression of a 
naturalism in which the Russian soul lives again in all its spon- 
taneity. 

The first of these is the “Night in May,” in which the musician 
gives free rein to his love for the poesy of the ancient sun-cult, 
“whose traditions have survived in the masses of the populace 
by reason of the songs and ritual games unconsciously tolerated 
and maintained by Christianity.”” Our author adds, “In fact, the 
last vestiges of these ancient songs seem to be disappearing, and 
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with them all the godheads of the ancient pantheon.” Thus it is 
in Russia as in France, where analogous traditions of the early 
ages disappear from year to year. 

Then comes Sniegurotschka, this score whose poesy is so 
vernal, which he composed in the course of a few summer weeks, 
in the country, and which seemed to him to have been dictated 
by “virgin nature” in whose midst he was living, among the 
forests, the meadows, the fields, the riverbanks, the villages with 
their old Russian names, the birds and flowers. 

Mlada is a fantasy more exterior in its nature. The com- 
poser has sought to find for it effects of sonority as yet unheard, 
as, for example, when he introduces the Pandean pipes he had 
noticed the Gypsies use at the Paris Exposition in 1889, in the 
orchestra. 

“Christmas Night,” finally, is again inspired by the myths 
of solar adoration, and by the composers’ leaning toward “the 
gods and demons of Slavic mythology.” In this score he has the 
koliada sung, those venerable mendicant chants associated with 
the traditions of the festival of the winter solstice in Russia. 

In this same national, thoroughly Slavic vein, the major 
portion of the works which bring Rimsky-Korsakow’s active and 
prolific career to an end are also conceived. We have Vera 
Scheloga, a prelude written for Pskovityanka after the completion 
of that score; Tsarsky Nievesta (The Tzar’s Bride), Tzar Saltan, 
Pan Voyevode, “‘Kastchei the Immortal,” ““The Invisible City of 
Kitezh,” and a concluding work, Le Cog d’Or, shortly after whose 
completion he died. It is not mentioned in his memoirs because 
it was written after their completion: the last line in Ma vie 
musicale is dated August 22, 1906, while the score of the Cog d’Or 
is preceded by a preface written in 1907, and Rimsky-Korsakow 
died in 1908. Yet this very preface fills in the gap thus left in 
the volume, since it clearly expresses the intentions of the two 
authors, the poet and the musician. The former, whose labor 
represented an adaptation of Poushkine, while admitting that the 
legend he had developed was of oriental origin, none the less 
places its scene of action “among the Russian people, with all the 
strong, crude coloring, exuberance and freedom dear to the poet’s 
heart.” Rimsky-Korsakow, for his part, wishing to end his life 
with a statement doing honor to his art, upholds the rights of 
music and—without dwelling on principles which he had already 
often advanced on other occasions, regarding the subordination 
of music to the drama—firmly asserts: “An opera, first of all, is 
a musical work!” 
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All these works he handles in the freeest and most diversified 
musical styles, without restricting himself to any one sole deter- 
mined form; at times taking up again and continuing the tradition 
of Glinka, at others having recourse to Wagnerian procedure, 
orchestrally and by use of the leading motive. There are occa- 
sions when he does not even blush to fall back upon the operatic 
style, giving the voices first place, “but not in the accidental, 
only momentarily connected fashion of making one voice follow 
after another, as has been suggested by the modern exigencies of 
so-called dramatic verity, according to which two or more persons 
must not speak at the same time,” but by writing perfectly regular 
ensembles, and, in the end, often assigning the most important 
part to the symphonic instruments. His individual genius lent 
this diversified work perfect unity. The mere continuity of effect 
in such a score as Le Cog d’Or would suffice to fill us with respect 
for the upright and industrious man who produced it, even if the 
artist, at the same time, had not created a collective output of 
living art-works, representative among those of their period, and 
in themselves worthy of admiration. They worthily crown the 
collective work of this group of artists of a new generation, young 
and ardent and who, with an activity as great as their patience, 
and with a conquering spirit of originality, have erected an 
absolutely novel monument of art. What they did was to place 
under the harrow a plot of virgin soil, and draw from it wealth 
which, as we have already seen, in no wise yields to that brought 
forth by the nations musically most gifted, and subsisting on the 
traditions of a centuried past. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 

















OF NOTABLE PIANO CONCERTOS, 
NEGLECTED AND OTHERWISE 


By H. H. BELLAMANN 
(CU sake certain piano and concert-goers have conspired to 


make certain piano concertos distressingly well known to us. 

The innumerable repetitions of these concertos, judged by 
the legitimate demands of musical progress, seems unjustifiable; 
but the experience of those intrepid enough to venture the un- 
familiar, exhibit some results of sufficient weight to give us pause 
in the very act of censuring the less courageous. 

A most excellent pianist—a pianist of eclectic tastes and 
immense repertoire, played in London recently a concerto by 
Tcherepnin. An habitual concert-goer said, “Oh, I can’t go and 
sit through an unfamiliar work!” 

There was but slight critical remark in the press—neither the 
concerto nor the playing received anything like the fullness of com- 
ment which followed later performances by the same pianist of 
more familiar works. It is, of course, not conceivable that the 
deprivation of certain familiar critical hand-holds could deter 
critics and public from an expression of either approval or dis- 
approval. It must be attributed to a state of mind that is quick- 
ened from apathy only by the anticipation of familiar applause- 
making moments which render comparative criticism easy. 

We are frequently pleased by the utterances of platitudes 
because we believe they give expression to something which we 
believe we have thought for ourselves. The confirmation of our 
views is flattering though it may be of things the world has known 
and accepted for a thousand years. In some such fashion are we 
pleased at a concert by the traditional presentation of a familiar 
work. It confirms our notion of how the thing should be done and 
our approbation of the performance and of ourselves proceeds in 
hand-in-hand amicability by a broad and easy road. 

Aside from a very few heaven-scaling achievements in con- 
certo literature such as Beethoven’s E-flat, Schumann’s, and 
Brahms’ D-minor, whose performance should be frequent and whose 
audition should be approached with something of sacramental 
gravity, aside from these we might do well with quite rare hearings 
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of the large majority of constantly programmed concertos. Of 
course we shall wish, probably for generations to come, to hear 
sometimes one or two of the Mozart concertos, if given in concert- 
halls of appropriately intimate size. The Chopin F-minor may not 
be a time defying work, but its somewhat overdressed loveliness is 
engaging even now when we have accustomed ourselves to a more 
stimulating beauty. Dust has settled forever, let us hope, on the 
Hummels, the Henselts, the Litolffs and Mendelssohns—‘“die 
unendlichen nichtssagenden.” The Concerto Pathétique of Liszt, 
originally for two pianos, is forgotten. One of the others will 
conceivably follow. Rubinstein’s inflated scores enjoy longer and 
longer periods of repose. Some of Saint-Saens’ show indubitable 
signs of dry rot though the fourth and fifth have a right to be 
heard more frequently and deserve long and happy lives for their 
ingratiating charm, suavity and sometimes cynically dextrous 
handling of gossamer material. 

The plaster has already fallen from the poor skeleton of Mas- 
senet’s one essay in this field; the Martucci is no more; those by 
Dupont and Godard were still-born and the one by Theo. Ysaye 
must have seen the light but a short time. The Grieg is still fresh. 
Many of the Russian concertos are lit by dramatic moments all too 
quickly obscured by thick German writing—the later Rachmaninoff 
excepted, as well as that colorful and gratefully short one move- 
ment concerto by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Of Tschaikowsky, why not 
“the other one” sometimes? It tosses its mane less dramatically 
and paws the earth in less fiery manner but it is beautiful in quite 
its own way. The extremely Lisztian concerto in B-flat by Bort- 
kiewicz is brilliant and grateful but unoriginal. Max Reger’s one 
concerto for piano is a rather splendid effort. It is done on a big 
canvas with surprisingly gorgeous color. The middle movement, 
a slow one, differs in atmosphere and content from any concerto 
I know. There is a hint of something legendary, almost operatic, 
that reaches quite to the remote regions of modern imagination. 
Then there is a hand-filling, ear-filling concerto in D-flat by Sinding 
that Shattuck would play well. 

It is regrettable that Sibelius has given us no piano concerto. 
He should do a good one. His long melodic line and individual 
impressionism—a kind of musical fresco—should make capital 
concerto material. 

Of concertos written by learned but quite uninspired lesser 
German composers there is a small regiment. From these, by 
reason of superior taste, emerges one by Otto Singer. The con- 
certos by Xaver Scharwenka fail to intrigue the interest. Quite 
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unaccountably Moszkowski’s concerto failed to take on. It de- 
serves more attention—it is sparkling, witty and often distinguished. 

One must feel grateful for a very small number of modern 
concertos most useful for teaching. I insist that when a concerto 
is too old fashioned, too trite and threadbare for the public, that 
the schoolroom is no place for it and I resent the remark: “This 
should be left for the conservatory student and boarding-school 
girl.” We might well be more careful of what we offer to an un- 
formed taste than we are of what we offer to the public! 

Two modern examples, occuring to memory at this moment, 
are highly useful for the teacher who wishes the benefits of concerto 
study for the pupil who has not the technical equipment for greater 
epics; one is by Gabriel Pierné, the other, an almost unknown 
composition, by Isaac Albeniz. 

Pierné’s concerto is very fresh and lovely, though it must 
truthfully be said, of extreme paucity of content; but it is so tuneful 
and so useful for rhythm and crispness of phrasing and is so grate- 
ful to the student that even the most conservative teacher must 
be thankful for it. Instead of the usual andante the middle move- 
ment is a scherzo characterized by genuine Gallic piquancy. The 
Albeniz is less valuable but can be used for less advanced players. 
The first movement affords some excellent practice in double notes, 
octaves, and rapid passages. The second movement, a Reverie 
and Scherzo is slight; the third, built on transformed themes of 
the first movement, is good rhythmically. The entire composition 
is not too long. 

Comparatively recently there has been brought to hearing in 
England a concerto by Delius (I think not yet heard in America), 
and in this country one by George W. Boyle. 

Arne Oldberg’s rather Brahmsian but scholarly concerto is 
one of the most dignified compositions of large calibre that America 
can lay claim to. There are some very dull ones which are occa- 
sionally heard when their composers elect to feature them. The 
MacDowell concertos have made a place for themselves and are 
likely to last for a long time, though they show a distressing ten- 
dency to wear dull in spots—few concertos do not, for that matter. 

Passing in review the number of fine concertos, old and new, 
we find a considerable number that disengage themselves and stand 
apart and aloft, but how monotonously similar of content and 
contour! One tires of even great mountain peaks of unvarying 
profile. 

Contemporary piano concertos lean very heavily on either 
Liszt or Brahms. Very few can claim an individual silhouette. 
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I can think of three which seem to me to be exceptions. These 
seem to be rooted in the nature of the modern piano and to be of 
the peculiar genius of that instrument. I am speaking of the 
great Concerto in C by Busoni, the Concerto Eroico, Op. 8, by 
Ottokar Novacek, and the Concerto in C-minor, Op. 77, by Charles 
Marie Widor. 

The first of these is widely known by reputation or by slight 
acquaintance with the score; the other two, I fancy, are being 
called to the attention of many readers for the first time. These 
concertos, widely different in physiognomy, are yet related in that 
they are distinguished from the rank and file of concerto literature 
by loftiness of purpose, profundity of content, finished workman- 
ship and deep sincerity. Although they show certain hereditary 
traits which but acknowledge the debt that every composer owes 
to his predecessors, they are yet so original in concept and execu- 
tion that not one of them may be said to bear more than a super- 
ficial resemblance, and these of a technical character, to other 
works. One thing they have strongly in common: each one exhibits 
the authentic piano idiom, and so stands sharply differentiated 
from the two great classes of modern concertos, which, as has been 
said, lean so heavily on Liszt and Brahms. The Brahms pensée 
musicale is not of the piano, but is abstract or absolute. The 
Liszt habit of thought, while pianistic in every sense, does not 
always exploit the unique possibilities of the piano as it is under- 
stood in modern times. He foreshadowed in some pages of the 
Sonata quasi fantasia aprés une lecture du Dante the elaborate and 
diffused “repetitional percussion” which Busoni uses so tellingly 
in his transcription of the Bach Chaconne. The intricate and 
colorful polyphonic web which may be woven on the piano key- 
board waited for larger exploitation on Godowsky and Busoni, 
with a contribution, not generally recognized, from Max Reger. 
Of course, as has often been pointed out, no one can write as though 
Debussy had not lived—and no one does. 

These features of the piano: its fluid sonority which can be 
handled in mass and made to surge like waves of the sea, its pecul- 
iarly sculptural play of light and shade which gives us a Rodinesque 
sense of solidity, volume and profile, its vibrant impressionism 
which the pedal over concurrent harmonies gives us—an impres- 
sionism comparable to the effect of broken color in painting— 
these eminently modern developments appear richly and plentifully 
in these concertos. 

The gigantic Busoni score—it runs through one hundred and 
seventy-eight pages (exclusive of the separately printed cadenza) in 
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Egon Petri’s two piano version—is probably the longest of all piano 
concertos. It is in five movements and utilizes a male chorus in 
the last movement to a text from Oehlenschlaeger’s “Aladin.” 
It has had public performances—Egon Petri, a disciple of Busoni, 
being a noteworthy interpreter. 

The German text of the choral section will probably make it 
impossible of future production in countries where it might other- 
wise be heard, though I am sure some other language could give 
us an adequate restatement of the text—Latin perhaps! No one 
could charge Latin as being the vehicle of any unpleasant hang- 
over from the late war. 

Personally, I have never been quite happy in the German 
text for the last movement. It imparts a localizing flavor that 
seems out of harmony with the super-geographical atmosphere of 
the work as a whole. 

Busoni’s commanding position in the world of art has drawn 
attention to his work at times when one is constrained to believe 
that its transcendental character could have won the notice of 
only the very few. He has the uncompromising artistic conscience 
of great genius. So colossal a work as this piano concerto must 
necessarily wait upon proper perspective for adequate judgment, 
but a consideration of its striking differences must impress one 
even on superficial examination with the sense of having assisted 
at the discovery of a giant and solitary monument of human 
imagination. 

The first movement, Prologo e Introito, begins allegro, dolce 
e solenne. The deftness with which the swift play of harmonic 
color is handled proclaims Busoni’s Latin blood at once. A lesser 
composer could not have resisted the temptation to be grandiose. 

The piano solo begins with a series of magnificent chordal 
arches whose thematic exfoliation in the following pages imposes 
stupendous difficulties upon the executant. The first few pages 
suggest, not in either matter or manner, but in their cosmic mag- 
nificence, the opening pages of Strauss’ Also sprach Zarathustra. 
It is difficult to recall any composer who has given such aid to 
the interpreter as Busoni has done in these pages by vivid and 
graphic direction through unusual words. The following words 
arrest the eye upon cursory survey of the score: lampeggiante, 
burrasco, slanciato, risvegliandosi, fracasso, assotigliando. 

The second movement: Pezzo giocoso; the third: Pezzo serioso, 
containing some of the most beautiful pages in the whole score; 
the fourth movement: All’ Italiana, a tarantella movement which 
in itself demands the utmost of the pianist. The fifth movement: 
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Cantico, beginning with a swinging figure similar to the solo begin- 
ning of the first movement leads into the choral section. This is 
very suave and beautiful writing and proceeds by gravely mounting 
lines over a piano obbligato to a thrilling climax. 

It is not the purpose of this article to analyze a score easily 
accessible, but to redirect attention to a great artistic gospel which 
no serious student of music can afford to ignore. Very few will 
ever play it—very few can, but the pianist can learn much about 
novel effects which may be carried back to the familiar repertoire; 
the composer will be struck by the amazing unity in a work of 
such dimensions and variety. It is an unforgettable lesson in 
composition to observe how even the slightest ornament is made 
to bear its share in the symphonic burden. 

The brief notices of Ottokar Novacek in biographical diction- 
aries yields the scant information that he was born in Hungary 
in 1866 and died in New York in 1900. He played in the Boston 
Symphony under Nikisch and in the New York Symphony under 
Damrosch until weakness of the heart compelled him to give up 
playing when he devoted himself to composition. Three string 
quartets, two concert caprices for piano, the first a Preludium, 
the second a Toccata, both dedicated to Grieg, some compositions 
for violin and a few songs make up the list of his published composi- 
tions with the addition of his remarkable Concerto Eroico which 
is dedicated to Busoni who later gave it its first public performance. 
Of the concert caprices for violin, the “Pagininistrich” and the 
“Perpetuum Mobile” are especially effective. Among the songs, 
the ““Flammentod” approaches greatness. 

The Concerto Eroico is in one movement with a number of 
divisions. In content it is abstruse, technically it is very difficult, 
requiring in addition to exceptionally strong wrists, great dexterity 
of finger and the mental capacity to sustain an unusual mood 
through forty-five pages of closely woven score. Sombre without 
being fretful, fateful without being pessimistic, funereal at times 
without lugubriousness, triumphant without becoming bacchannal- 
ian, the conclusion leaves one with a sense of the spiritual greatness 
that accepts life without entirely vanquishing fate. There is just 
that acceptance of life, almost defiant, which we feel in so many 
of Beethoven’s greatest works, the Appassionata sonata for ex- 
ample—in fact, the impression Novaéek leaves is that of a rather 
Hungarian Beethoven. There is a tragic grandeur that wears a 
garb more brilliant and exotically colored than does Beethoven. 
Reading the concerto from the dramatic and threatening opening 
in C-minor to its clangorous conclusion in E-flat one receives 4 
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picture which might be most well expressed by the splendid lines 
that open Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “The Man Against the 
Sky”’: 

Between me and the sunset, like a dome 

Against the glory of a world on fire, 

Now burned a sudden hill, 

Bleak, round, and high, by flame-lit height made higher, 

With nothing on it for the flame to kill 

Save one who moved and was alone up there 

To loom before the chaos and the glare 

As if he were the last god going home 

Unto his last desire. 


Most musicians are likely to be surprised at the claim that 
the great organist at St. Sulpice in Paris, distinguished composer 
of the now classic organ symphonies, is the creator of a noteworthy 
piano concerto. Anyone familiar with his first concerto for piano, 
a work written many years ago and bearing the stamp of bygone 
pianistic fashions, would be totally unprepared for the work of 
the master’s maturity as set forth in his Op. 77. 

Charles Marie Widor has been growing steadily through a 
long life devoted to musical composition—he was born in 1845 and 
has been organist at St. Sulpice since 1870! His output has been 
very large although he works slowly. A survey of his compositions 
would reveal that he has always been most keenly conscious of 
the tendencies in musical composition. But Parisians, like a large 
part of the musical world, have been unable to think of Widor 
in any other réle than that of organist and composer for the organ. 
The impressive and unequalled performances of Bach have over- 
shadowed the composer of the charming piano pieces such as the 
delicate, gay and very French Carnaval. The Fantasie, Op. 62, for 
piano and orchestra, a large work dedicated to Isidor Philipp and 
the sonata for violin and piano, Op. 79, dedicated to Massenet, are 
works of extremely modern character. They have a quality that 
is highly individual—they are scholarly without being in the least 
dry, and original with a dextrous avoidance of the commonplace 
that is greater than cleverness. But works of monumental mag- 
nitude for the piano are very little to the taste of the Parisian 
musical public. Widor has traveled less than most French com- 
posers and virtuosi and has therefore not made a public for himself 
outside of France. 

The Concerto, Op. 77, is dedicated to Francis Planté but was 
played for the first time at the Cologne concerts by Philipp. 
Philipp has played it several times since, occasionally under the 
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composer’s baton. It has not been publicly played, I think, in 
America, excepting one obscure performance on two pianos. 

Certainly, this concerto could be recommended only for a 
cultured and musically sophisticated audience. It is very long, it 
is inordinately difficult to play and its import is not easily grasped, 
but every pianist should know it as an example of the French 
school of composition at its distinguished best. For the formation 
of a pianistic style informed with French clarity and precision, 
limpidity and grace this concerto is invaluable. The many tech- 
nical problems are varied and great. Oft-times the phrase under 
the hand is crabbedly intractable, but the problem solved means 
an enormous gain in that polish and finish which are so admirable 
in the playing of the best French pianists. 

There is but little “brilliant” work in the first movement— 
little brilliancy of the fire-works type, but the entire movement 
is alive with the restrained brilliancy of a well cut and well set 
jewel. The means are beautifully subordinated to the end and the 
entire concerto is a document in proof that French piano com- 
position, like French piano playing, has remained true to the 
genius of the instrument. Everywhere in these pages there is 
published a profound knowledge of the peculiar sonorities of the 
piano, whether it is in a simple unisono, two octaves apart, but 
lying in the best sounding registers as at the beginning of the 
solo part, or whether it is in widely dispersed arpeggio passages 
in cross rhythms such as occur near the finale—always the piano 
seems to be at its best and graciously disposed to yield a surprising 
euphony upon the economical material used. 

The slow movement is contemplative to a degree almost 
Franckian, though there is no suggestion of Flemish mysticism: 
Widor is always French. The orchestration is ravishing here for 
the first twenty-five or thirty bars, then the piano part moves in 
greater animation and finally breaks from the orchestra in a very 
striking cadenza. The second movement merges into the third 
without a pause. 

One of the most effective passages in the last movement is 
made up of rapid descending scales played in the lower registers 
of the piano against strings only in which the divided violas playing 
a wavering cross rhythm of sextolets seem to drop veil upon veil 
over the rising and falling piano figures and the later entrance in 
the wood wind of a sharply rhythmical transformation of a theme 
from the first movement. 

This concerto is much less ready to yield results of the kind 
designated as “effective” than either of the other two we have had 
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under consideration. Like many other art-works of a very ad- 
vanced and sophisticated civilization it presents at times a rather 
glacial exterior. The pianist learns gradually that he is dealing 
with a quite different set of values. These are not the shouting 
colors of the virtuoso school. Making all the demands of a virtuoso 
technic, it asks a more delicately modulated tone, a greater com- 
mand of half lights, and more degrees of force between mezzoforte 
and pianissimo. The pianist is suddenly required to speak a very 
finished French with his fingers! 

The music of Widor is a music very different from the music 
of Debussy and Ravel. He has little to do with that pastel impres- 
sionism which is temperamentally such close kin to Oriental mys- 
ticism, nor has he much more to do with that Rabelaisianism which 
Romain Rolland says is more essentially French. His music, as 
I see it, is of that finely tempered French spirit which expresses 
itself with an aristocratic disdain of the commonplace and keeps 
absolute faith with artistic integrity. 

These three concertos represent three widely separated phases 
of modern musical thought: they differ from the large number of 
compositions in this form not only in degree but in kind: they 
make widely different demands upon piano technic and upon 
musical understanding. The pianist who is familiar with them 
will find himself surprisingly well prepared, musically and tech- 
nically, for the future development of his art. 











THE ASSAULT ON MODERNISM IN 
MUSIC 


By R. D. WELCH 
Mi “frst vies i new-born in every generation, utters its 


first cries in unwilling ears. Child of Tradition and 

Change, it is repudiated by both parents. Not as the 
legitimate heir of its cherished treasures does a generation greet 
its modernism, but as an ugly changeling whose features forebode 
neglect and destruction of all that one of its parents prizes. Yet, 
somehow, and in spite of neglect, this unwelcome infant comes 
to maturity; imperceptibly its words lose their harshness; its 
features soften and its acts prove it the legitimate heir of all its 
finest heritage. Such is the life-history of the New Idea of any 
generation. 

The musician who stands on a vantage ground, mid-way as 
it were, between two generations, may review the whole process 
of birth, growth and acceptance of modernism. Time was (and 
not long since) when our ears were assailed by strange, new sounds 
from the piano and orchestra, evoked by one Claude Debussy. 
Contemporary criticism strengthened the belief of many of us 
that music had fallen upon evil times; that men had turned their 
backs on beauty; that melody had been deformed; and that 
harmony had become an instrument of torture. And then, after 
a few short years, Debussy becomes our familiar, fireside friend. 
He appears without apology on conservative concert programmes; 
his name becomes a symbol for the delicate and imaginative and 
suggestive in all modern art; he is given over to the tender mercies 
of the young person who practices the piano, and he attains the 
fame of mention in the Victor catalogue. But while this pro- 
cess has been going on, we have been confronted by new and 
more merciless modernists. Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Malipiero 
and the “enfant terrible” Korngold, now bear the brunt of our 
hostility. Yet, one may, if he read the future from the past, 
see for these writers an approaching fate not unlike that which 
has overtaken Debussy. 

Our experience with Debussy—I use him as a symbol for 
many; substitute Richard Strauss and the argument remains 
the same—does not encourage us for the future. Nor does it 
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induce us to temper our assault on modernism. We are not con- 
tent to say that we shall, in time, accustom ourselves to these 
strange sounds. 

But it is not just to lay the blame for all our hostility at the 
door of prejudice and tradition. We feel—and the sentiment 
is genuine—that what is beautiful, and for which the greatest 
minds of our past have labored, has been set aside and neglected. 
I believe we are sincere, although we may be mistaken, in the 
feeling that our dislike of a new work is of far greater importance 
than our mere pleasure or displeasure. We feel, and I think it 
an admirable feeling, that our distaste is directed at a fundamental 
error, and that our protest may serve to rectify that error. We 
sincerely do wish to see the good in the new; we sincerely do feel 
that art is falling upon evil times; and more than this, we do try 
to believe that a vital, immutable truth, although it may appear 
in ugly strangeness, lives in and animates the art of our day, 
connecting it with the past, and assuring the health of its future. 

Precisely that we may discern this eternal and unchanging 
principle in music, is it of value to analyze the assault on modern- 
ism, not only as it is delivered to-day, but as it has been launched 
in other generations? If we can detach these features of modern- 
ism which have invited attack, we shall then know whether or 
not the works which have survived the attack have been strong 
enough to do so because of those very features or for some other 
reason. 

It makes no difference into which age we dip, we find that 
war is the natural state of man—critical war—and curiously 
enough we find, too, that the casus belli is much the same, and 
that the strategy of offence and defense differs very little. 


oa + 
* 


Phrynis was a Greek. He lived in the fifth century before 
Christ and at a time when man had just found that music could 
be made by instruments—on the cythera and the aulos—without 
aid of the human voice. Men had learned it, but by painful steps; 
and not all men were willing to admit it as a truth. But Phrynis 
and his fellows, Timotheus and Melanippides, pleased their public 
with this music and while they pleased their public, at the same 
time, they brought against themselves the charge of having 
corrupted the art. Phrynis was reproached “for striving after 
unexpected effects, striking contrasts, and a taste for the difficult,” 
while his friend, Timotheus, was censured for transforming the 
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dithyramb, a hymn to Dionysius, into a show-piece destined to 
give glory to the talent of a virtuoso. The spectators who had 
heard a certain tragedy, written by Epigenes, are said to have 
cried out, “But what is there in this for Dionysius?” ‘What is 
there in this for Dionysius?”’ is the cry of all those who feel that 
art is being torn away from its exalted place and distracted from 
its high mission. 

Palestrina, two thousand years after Phrynis, directed on 
his deathbed that the publication of his last manuscripis should 
be devoted “to the glory of the most high God and the worship 
of His holy temple,” and at another time this same gentle Pales- 
trina accused his contemporaries in these words, 


the greater blame, therefore, do those deserve who employ so great and 
splendid a gift of God in light or unworthy things, and thereby excite 
men, who of themselves are inclined to all evil, to sin and misdoing. 


In his own way, and in a new time, Palestrina was maintaining 
the standard of the Hellenistic audience: ‘“‘What is there in this 
for Dionysius?” A little later, when music had come out of the 
cloister and the church, and had frankly given up its allegiance 
to the services of the “most high God,” another aim of its being 
was sought in giving pleasure. With the beginning of opera, 
music turned to a new purpose and it was held accountable for 
its deeds in the light of that purpose—to give pleasure. 

Monteverdi, who for dramatic reasons introduced dissonance 
into his scores, became the center of an attack by one Artusi, who 
in 1600 wrote his treatise concerning ““The Imperfections of Modern 
Music.” Signor Artusi, accused the modern composers of having 
“lost sight of the proper function of music, which is to give pleas- 
ure.” Dionysius has been dethroned. We ask no longer “What 
is there in this for Dionysius?” but “‘What is there in this that 
gives us pleasure?” The intent is the same. Music in both 
cases is claimed to have lost sight of its purpose. 

From Monteverdi to Bach is, after all, but a short step. 
Bach, too, was reproached for having forgotten the purpose of 
his art. He was a young man at the time, and his duties as organ- 
ist at Arnstadt evidently left his imagination much time for exper- 
iment. There is, in an official record, a rebuke delivered in these 


' terms: 





He hath heretofore made sundry perplexing variations and imported 
divers strange harmonies of such wise that the congregation was thereby 
confounded, 


and a witness added that 
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the organist Bach hath at the first played too tediously, howbeit, on 
notice received from the superintendent, he hath straightway fallen into 
the other extreme and made the music too short, 


which goes to inform us that the future author of the St. Matthew 
Passion and the B Minor Mass at times found his parishioners a 
little tiresome, and that he had a sense of humor. 

But the assault on the modern does not limit itself to the 
purposes that the modernists cultivate or fail to cultivate. Tech- 
nical virtues or errors come in for a large share of the attack. 
Mozart’s publishers, sending the scores of certain of his quartets 
back with a sarcastic comment regarding the “obvious misprints,” 
pronounced a sentence on their own harmonic obtuseness. They 
were not the first, nor alas! the last, to find in every unfamiliar 
combination of sounds an object of contempt and scorn. Here 
is Rellstab, the once highly accredited critic of Berlin, anent 
certain minor works of Chopin: 


Chopin is indefatigable, and I might say inexhaustible in his ear 
splitting discords, forced transitions, harsh melodies, ugly distortions of 
melody and rhythm. Everything it is possible to think of is raked up 
to produce the effect of originality but especially strange keys and the 
unnatural positions of chords. 


The nowadays better known Ernest Newman puts himself 
on record, in his work on Richard Strauss, in this way: 


Merely a piece of laborious stupidity; a blatant and hideous piece 
of work. There must be a flaw, one thinks, in the mind of a man who 
can deliberately spoil a great and beautiful, artistic conception by insert- 
ing such monstrosities as these in it. 


Henry T. Finck likewise finds Strauss deserving the sharpest 
censure for the same reason—Henry T. Finck, who, be it remem- 
bered, writes with such heroic protest against all the critics of 
Richard Wagner because they used almost the same words as he 
used in his book on Richard Strauss: 


There are too many dissonanted blotches in Strauss’ pages. Not 
content, like Liszt and the other great masters with dissonances, he 
progresses to cacophonies for their own sake. Hideous daubs of sounds, 
they torture the ear like a concert of steamboat whistles on a foggy 
morning in the bay. To these cacophonies, even the admirers of Strauss 
feel like saying, “Out, damned spot.” 


The assault in all of these latter instances is being delivered 
not at the failure to maintain a high purpose, but at the use or mis- 
use of tools. It is beyond the purpose of this article to consider 
whether or not in any of these cases the critics were justified in 
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their feeling that harmony was misused, but it may be observed 
that the disharmony of one generation commonly becomes the 
current usage of the next, and there is a sense in which the whole 
history of music may be said to be the history of the acceptance 
of discord. 

Our critics direct their attention to melody as well as harmony. 
There is one instance of such criticism that might, on account of 
its authorship, have weight for the unwary. Here is what Ruskin 
found in the Meistersinger: 


Of all the béte, clumsy, blundering, boggling, baboon-headed stuff 
I ever saw on a human stage, that thing last night, as far as the story and 
acting went, and of all the affected, sapless, soulless, beginningless, end- 
less, topless, bottomless, topsiturviest, tuneless, scrannelpipiest, tongs 
and boniest doggerel of sounds I ever endured, the deadliness of that 
eternity of nothing was the deadliest as far as its sound went. I was 
never so relieved, so far as I can remember, in my life by the stopping of 
any sound not excepting railroad whistles, as I was by the cessation of 
the cobbler’s bellowing, even the serenader’s caricatured twangle was a 
rest after. As for the great lied, I never made out where it began or 
where it ended except by the fellow’s coming off the horse block. 


Evidently Mr. Ruskin had a bad evening! To be sure 
Ruskin has been proved mistaken in his judgment of other 
arts than music, but what he says here was asserted also by 
eminent musiciatis among his contemporaries. And then there is 
Romain Rolland, who “could not find a single melody truly 
original or interesting in itself in Strauss’ works.” Rolland, too, 
brings up the question of purpose again when he summarizes 
the whole work of Strauss: 


And this is how the work of Richard Strauss appears to me up to 
the present. Guntram kills Duke Robert, and immediately lets fall his 
sword. The frenzied laugh of Zarathustra ends in an avowal of dis- 
couraged impotence. The delirious passion of Don Juan dies away in 
nothingness; Don Quixote, when dying, foreswears his illusions. Even 
the Hero (Das Heldenleben), admits the futility of his work and seeks 
oblivion in an indifferent Nature. We get all this display of super- 
human will, and the end is only ‘My desire is gone.’ It was not thus 
that Beethoven overcame his sorrows. Sad adagios make their lament 
in the middle of his symphonies, but a note of joy and triumph is always 
sounded at the end. His work is the triumph of a conquered hero; 
that of Strauss is the defeat of a conquering hero. 


Rhythm, also, that more subtle and easily confused element 
in the whole musical mixture, receives with harmony and melody, 
its share of the attack on modernism. From the multitude of 
examples that might be quoted I choose a criticism of Debussy’s 
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Peléas et Mélisande written by Henry Edward Krehbiel in his 
“Chapters of Opera.” 


A flocculent hazy web of dissonant sounds, now acrid, now bitter- 
sweet, maundering along from scene to scene, unrelieved by a single 
melodic phrase. 


Still, Mr. Krehbiel is inclined to a grudging realization that 
others may not agree withhim. He continues: 


No one should be ashamed to proclaim his pleasure in four hours of 
uninterrupted, musically inflected speech, over a substratum of shifting 
harmonies, each with its individual tang and instrumental color. Neither 
should anyone be ashamed to say that nine-tenths of the music is a 
dreary monotony because of the absence of what stands to him as musical 
thought. 


There is an unusual critical generosity about all this: it isn’t 
common for a critic to admit that those who disagree with him 
have a perfect right to do so. 

And, finally, form is likewise the abun of attack. But I 
shall not labor the case. 

The instances might be multiplied almost without number, 
all pointing to the same conclusion; namely, that the attack on 
modernism is directed at an alleged failure to maintain the high 
purpose of art, and at an ugliness and a strangeness which has 
come about through the use of new harmonies, unfamiliar melodies, 
obscure rhythms and unconventional forms. As one reads a large 
part of modern criticism, one feels that their writers could not 
hear the music for the notes. In many respects they recall the 
ancient fable of the three blind men who went out to acquaint 
themselves with the elephant. One of these blind men, on ap- 
proaching the elephant, got hold of his tail; a second seized the 
beast by the leg; and the third explored its ear. When they re- 
turned and compared accounts, they fell into a desperate wrangle 
because one declared the elephant to be very like a rope, and the 
second was equally sure that an elephant was like a tree, while the 
third maintained stoutly that an elephant resembled a fan. Each 
was right and each was wrong. In one instance we find the mod- 
ern critic has seized music by its harmonies, and he reports that 
the new work is like nothing so much as “a concert of steamboat 
whistles;” the second has turned his attention to melody, and he 
declares that modern music is either deficient in this desirable 
element or else that such melody as is to be found gives evidence 
of a disjointed and irrational mind; and lastly, our third critic 
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picks up the rhythm and assures us that we have nothing but 
amorphous meanderings “‘without form and void.” 

Now the interesting fact with regard to all of the quotations 
that I have cited (and a very large number of others that I have 
omitted), is that there is a measure of truth in each of them. In- 
deed, as each of these criticisms was written, it seemed without 
doubt wholly true to its writer. It must be admitted that there 
was “nothing for Dionysius” in that lyrical tragedy of Epigines. 
Wagner’s harmonies did and some of Strauss’ do hurt the ear. 
Schoenberg quite frankly sets about to avoid what is commonly 
known as rhythm, and as for melody, if it is to be found in cer- 
tain modern works we shall have to revise the meaning of the 
word melody. Yet many of the works which we have seen so 
censured are masterpieces! Are they such in spite of their faults? 
A thousand times, no; rather because of them, or rather because 
of what was commonly reckoned faults by contemporary critics. 
But leaving aside the question as to whether or not the works 
which have born the brunt of the assault on modernism have sur- 
vived in spite of or because of their faults, it is clear that the 
reason for the greatness of these works must be sought elsewhere 
than in those details which seize the critics’ mind. It will not 
suffice to say simply that the critics were wrong. It will be more 
true, perhaps, to say that they were partial, biased, or of small 
vision. The fact remains that these works, however they may 
have appeared to their contemporaries, embodied a living spirit 
that pervades the art of tone; a spirit that does not destroy, but 
fulfils the law. 


Can we find that spirit? Can we isolate it from the accidents 
of harmony and melody and rhythm, or from the purpose to 
which a given work is directed, whether that purpose be something 
“for Dionysius,” “‘to the glory of the most high God” or “‘to give 
pleasure?”’ If we pursue such a search, are we likely to find our- 
selves in the position of those anatomists who, having dissected 
away all the limbs and organs of the body in their search for the 
vital spark, find that they have only dead debris? The obvious 
insufficiency of the criticism that attaches itself only to harmonies 
and rhythms and purposes, leaves us so unsatisfied that the search 
for some deeper truth presents itself almost as an obligation. We 
cannot escape it unless we are content to be partial and superficial 
in our judgment. If at the end of our search we find we have 
nothing, that there is no informing life in a work of music tran- 
scending the accidents of form and structure, we shall at least be 
on solid ground, though that ground be “of the earth, earthy.” 
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There have been many who have attempted this search, and 
they have left us an illuminating record. In a word, they posed 
the question, ““What is music about; in what consists its beauty, 
and what human purpose does it serve?” Here are some of the 
answers: 

‘Music is the art of combining sounds in a manner agreeable 
to the ear.”” Thus concludes J. J. Rousseau. It is the same 
doctrine that Artusi hurled at Monteverdi when he reminded him 
that the purpose of music was to give pleasure, and it is adoctrine 
by no means out of vogue to-day. It has fallen, to be sure, into 
discredit since it has been overworked by that type of critic or 
semi-critic who does not know anything about music, but knows 
what he likes. It has long been a favorite sport of the newer 
generation of intellectuals to show up the absurdities of the con- 
clusions of the eighteenth century. The eighteenth century had 
no automobiles and no electric lights; no sewing machines and 
no victrolas. What could it know of life? By the same token 
the eighteenth century did not have a Beethoven or a Wagner or 
a Strauss. Its musical conclusions must consequently be wholly 
fallacious. Yet in all seriousness, even if Rousseau’s doctrines 
were strictly correct, we should never have witnessed the phenom- 
enon of works seeming at first appearance very unpleasing to the 
ear, and upon better acquaintance revealing great beauties. More- 
over, if to please the ear were the the sole end of music, what 
becomes of the other values we instinctively and unconsciously read 
into fine compositions, such as seriousness or gaiety or vigor or 
pathos? The fifth symphony of Beethoven pleases the ear and 
at the same time it satisfies the mind with a complete presentation 
of an idea, however intangible the idea and difficult to put it into 
words. The same may be said for the symphony by César Franck, 
but how different the ideas that we impute to the two works. 

“Music is a combination of arabesques in sound.” It was 
Hanslick, in 1854, who came to this conclusion in his treatise on 
“The Beautiful in Music,”’ after rejecting Rousseau’s doctrine and 
also combating the idea that music is the language of emotions. 
For Hanslick, music need not please the ear, and for him it cer- 
tainly was not a means of expressing an emotion. For his clearing 
up of the emotional quagmire into which music seems to fall in 
the minds of a large number of writers, we are the eternal debtors 
of Hanslick. He pins us down to a precise confession of faith. 
“Is the adagio of such and such a sonata, a love story or a medita- 
tion or despondency or what you will?” and we retire in confusion. 
Emotion plays a large part in any work, but music goes at it so 
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vaguely—“‘all things to all men’”—that we are forced to the con- 
clusion that if music occupies itself with nothing but the expression 
of emotion it does its job very badly. Furthermore, this continual 
picking and probing at emotion, is just a little tiresome. No 
emotion pure and unadorned ever produced a work of art, or even 
a rational human utterance. And yet Hanslick’s theory that 
music is arabesque, leaves us quite cold. Arabesque is, after all, 
a pretty, but unessential adornment. Has the human race devoted 
so much of its time and attention to an unessential and decorative 
ornament when it has cultivated music? Is the weaving of 
pretty patterns the aim and end of music? 

Better than either of these theories of music, or better than 
any of the many others that might be quoted, seems to me 
this one formulated by Jules Combarieu: “‘Music is the art of 
thought in tone.” I have no doubt that this definition is found 
by many to be full of flaws, and that though it may receive general 
recognition now, will be found by subsequent generations to be as 
inadequate as those that our forefathers have set before us. Never- 
theless, the more one considers that simple sentence, the more 
comprehensive does it seem of all those elements: purpose, rhythm, 
melody, harmony, style—what you will—that enter into the mak- 
ing of a musical composition. Its first four words, ““Music is the 
art” define for us immediately the category of human activity 
in which music is placed. As an art it must take due account of 
unity and variety, symmetry and balance, and other inescapable 
conditions of artistic expression. The artist takes colors, forms, 
light, marble, and combines them with his own inner conceptions; 
he thinks with and in them. Just so the musician takes tone, not 
tone as it exists in nature, but tone as man has refined it. Only 
rarely does a sound occur in nature that we may call a tone. 

Sentimentalists are rapturous over the Music of Nature. The 
expression contains a contradiction of terms. Bird songs come 
as near to tone, as opposed to noise, as one will find it in nature, 
but bird songs are not art, for art is a conscious human product: 
it is the embodiment of man’s will in the search for beauty. Man 
takes tone as he takes marble, and he does something with it. In 
other words, he thinks in tone. He makes it express his thought. 
‘Music is the art of thought in tone,” or stated in another way, 
thought, using tone as its medium, creates an art-work. It builds 
structures that eye hath not seen and it weaves indeed—at times— 
arabesques. Thought in tone reveals the grandeur or the smug- 
ness, the loftiness or the meanness of the human mind—thought in 
tone, with no responsibility to anything but thought. No purpose 
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enters in except that the thought express itself. Whatever tools, 
harmonic or melodic, are needed that the thought may express 
itself, these tools must be employed. And that of artistic neces- 
sity, though they may shock tradition and hurt the ear. 

We found out, not many yesterdays ago, that modern painters 
(let us take no more modern a group than the post-impressionists) 
strove for a beauty not of accidents or externals, but one that was 
fundamental and eternal. The light that played upon the surface 
of things, the phenomena that so fascinated the impressionists, 
to the post-impressionists seemed trivialities of their art; true 
forms and the nature of things remained to be revealed. The 
modern musician is working in much the same spirit. He is not 
concerned with pleasing the ear; he is not concerned with niceties 
of traditional style, but I believe he is concerned with the funda- 
mentals and the realities of thought as it is found in a complex, 
changing, strident, modern world. The one abiding fact that is 
true of all great works of music of any kind is this—that a man has 
tried to reveal what seemed true to him. Not the current senti- 
ment; not a traditional style, not even that which men call beauti- 
ful, have of themselves been the goal for which the truly original 
creative mind has ever worked. He has had allegiance to nothing 
except the integrity of his own mind. There will always be minds 
so saturated, so engrossed with their own subjects that they will 
see purposes hidden to the many, and they will speak with a 
language, that, while it seems familiar, seems forbidding. So 
there will always be musicians who understand so much better 
the untouched possibilities of tone, and whose “thought in tone” 
is so much more advanced than that of their contemporaries that 
they will write music that is music of the future. But whether a 
musician uses harsh means or gentle, whether he be simple or 
obscure, there is only one question that matters: Has the mind 
used tone purposefully to the ends of artistic creation? 

In the contemporary estimate of new and strange works it 
is generally at first the accidents, the harmony, the melody, the 
form that are hit upon, but when the attack launched against a 
great work aims at these accidentals, it glances, and in no way 
reaches the essentials. 








THE PIANO WORKS OF 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


By GUIDO M. GATTI 


HE piano works of Claude Debussy, which characterize the 
composer of Pelléas above all others, should be considered by 
themselves for this very reason, withdrawn, as it were, from 
the influence of the esthetic total of that musician’s output. And 
even if we withdraw their musical substance—which, as has been 
remarked, is great—the group made up of Debussy’s piano compo- 
sitions still remains important in the highest degree, if we study 
them merely from the point of view of the instrument for which 
they were composed. 

The pianoforte has passed through that succession of technical 
phases—we use the word technical to indicate, not mute and lifeless 
mechanism, but the living complex of expressive writing combined 
with especial regard for instrumental possibilities—which is charac- 
teristic of the development of every instrument, and which may 
advance only to a certain boundary of constructive mechanical 
perfection which it parallels. From the primitive keyboard with its 
plucked quill, to the dynamic and coloristic possibilities of the latter 
nineteenth century pianoforte, represents an immense stride for- 
ward in the art of the piano builder; but as a result, what a broad- 
ening out, and, at the same time, what a wealth of elaboration in the 
field of pianoforte literature. From the early forms of a thin and 
transparent schematism, we move through successive stations to 
the complexity of the Beethovenian and Brahmsian sonata, in which 
the piano must fairly burst its bounds in the effort of a distention 
which drives it ever onward in an endeavor to overtake and equal 
orchestral effects. For the orchestra is the dream of the German 
romanticists! Owing to this, the piano, little by little, becomes none 
other than an orchestra of reduced means, the echo of an immense 
instrumental phalanx, and the arena for effects. It gives the 
composer the maximum of happiness when he is able to hear 
in the pages of his piano score the blare of the trumpets, the blast 
of the horns, or the gurgling of the bassoons; the sharp song of the 
violins or the grumbling of the basses. Just as the piano tends to 
lose its autonomy in an increasing measure, its distinctive character, 
thus the compositions written for it lose their intrinsically pianistic 
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design, and increasingly convey the impression of being orchestral 
scores reduced for the keyboard instrument. From the chaste elo- 
quence of Mozart to the Clementian sonata, from the intimacy of 
Haydn to the virtuosity of Cramer and Kalkbrenner, the road is a 
long one; but the transformation is uninterrupted. There, too, we 
find the powerful works of Beethoven—an admirer of the school of 
Clementi—which reflect a distinct suggestion of the orchestra or, at 
times, of the quartet (this last is noticeable occasionally, in Mozart 
as well); and the no less suggestive works of Schumann, which 
reveal symphonic echoes at every step, at times in sharp contrast to 
the dynamic economy of the composition (as, for example, in the 
Sonata in D minor, for violin and piano); and finally, the marvel- 
lously varied works of Johannes Brahms, that towering musical 
genius, endowed with imaginative powers as vast as it is possible to 
conceive; but obsessed at times by the fixed idea of piling up effect 
on effect, without heeding the limitations imposed by his form and 
instrument. This, of course, with the natural exceptions to the rule, 
in particular the three Intermezzi. All that Claude Debussy has 
written for the piano, on the other hand, exists to testify to a regen- 
erated and savorous piano technic, instrinsically pianistic in its 
nature, whose every dynamic and timbre effect is born of the 
instrument itself, and which generates an ample, novel and fascinat- 
ing sonority. With all this, however, one cannot assert that this 
revival and renewal are exclusively the work of the French com- 
poser. Even without harking back to the French composers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—that is to say to those 
clavecinistes who have elsewhere been mentioned by me as the true 
ancestors of contemporary French music and to Mozart (of whom 
our subject was wont to say: “O, what a pity that Mozart was not 
a Frenchman! He would then have found more imitators!’’)— 
Debussy had a great master quite near at hand in our own time: 
Chopin. 

It has been stated more than once in what tender affection 
Debussy held works of the great Pole. He himself (we must remem- 
ber that he was the pupil of a pupil of Chopin), publicly expressed 
this potent love of his a number of times, a love which is disclosed, 
incidentally, in his revisions of Chopin’s works for the firm of 
Durand. Yet, even if his own confession had not made this clear 
to us, it would be easy to discover the spirit of Chopin dwelling in 
the composer of the Images, by means of clues often enough 
revealed in his piano compositions. 

Chopin was a poet of the keyboard, and for that very reason 
he hears all its voices, even those which are most subtle and most 
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evanescent. He loved to create atmospheres of sound, in which 
his melodies, so pure and profoundly human in their emotion, 
move slowly as though through their own natural ambient, the 
ambient out of which they are created, out of which they are 
born like perfumed flowers, at the same time giving it, in turn, the 
imprint of their own firmness. Chopin in his pages has created that 
right harmonic medium by means of which we are able to discern 
and understand his winding melodic line; a line at times clear and 
limpid, as though seen through an immaculate crystal lens, as if 
appearing against a serene and diaphanous sky; at others as though 
suffused with mist, veiled in a light wreath of smoke, in a pearlaceous 
cloud traversed by vivid and irradiant gleams. And this sonorous 
realization, of such exquisite lyric and coloristic sensibility, is 
achieved in the most simple, most spontaneous, most fluid manner, 
one that rouses our admiration on every page. Where Liszt has 
overemphasized elaboration, as though he were not sufficiently 
satisfied with his sonal power and structural complexity, where he 
indulges himself in interlacing part with part, voice with voice, and 
lumbering across the keyboard in a close, but heavy and resounding 
gallopade, Chopin has simplified more and more; and has eschewed 
the page black with notes, clustering on the staves like a pushing 
crowd at a theatre entrance, to attain a page white and pure, where 
all that is superfluous, all that does not contribute effectively and 
necessarily to the expressive expression, is elided. For Liszt and for 
his followers, the pianoforte was an end and virtuosity was an ideal 
of art: for Chopin the instrument was merely the means best adapted 
for him—since it was the most varied and most ductile—to express 
the inmost soul of his music, and the height at which he sought to 
arrive was to create in the spirit of the player and listener a poetic 
state of being—dramatic and more particularly, lyric—to refine, as 
much as possible, the stream which discharged his musical speech. 
And it is for this reason—one of many—that Liszt’s piano music is 
almost always mechanicaily difficult; while that of Chopin, on the 
contrary, is supremely difficult to interpret; yet not insurmountably 
nor transcendantly difficult with respect to finger agility, and 
mechanical dexterity. 

A clear proof of this is the difficulty in fingering compositions 
“poorly thought out” for the piano keyboard. Among such compo- 
sitions are many of the Beethoven sonatas, which literally oppress 
the phalanges of the executant, not infrequently subjecting them to 
inhuman and unnatural efforts. In Chopin, on the other hand, “the 
musical concepts are, to a certain degree, dependent upon and 
inseparable from the marvellous manual possibilities of their author” 
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(Casella). It is true that Chopin is not easy—although many think 
that he is, and acting on that supposition too often delight them- 
selves with formless executions of his music—yet by reason of his 
clear, strictly pianistic manner of writing, he does not call for that 
strength of wrist and fingers which still makes certain of the Liszt 
études, so to say, a bug-bear to pianists of more than average ability. 
Only, it is not enough to play Chopin’s music; one needs must under- 
stand it as well. It is not enough for the hands to disport themselves 
on the keys: it is necessary for the intellect and, above all, for sensi- 
bility and the heart to play their part, which is one of the first 
importance. And then, when the soul of the composition is quite 
clear to the player, and he has absorbed it, he may proceed to an 
artistic execution in a short time. If he does not do this, it is quite 
probable that he may arrive at playing a Liszt Rhapsody with 
more or less success; but not even the simplest and shortest of the 
Chopin Préludes. 

Now; many of the above observations may be repeated with 
regard to the piano compositions of Claude Debussy, who never- 
theless extends—and at the same time restricts, from the symphonic 
point of view—the boundaries of the instrument, in common and 
along parallel lines with the wealth of his means of expression. For 
him, also, the pianoforte was a most faithful friend, and the guardian 
of his most profound and cherished secrets; to the piano he confided, 
within the intimate privacy of his chamber, his sensations of the 
world of apparitions and actual beings; for it he has written his most 
personal and his most moving pages. And although he conceived 
the piano piece as enclosed in the brief ambient of a picture; yet 
he knew how to give it so much of light and air as to cause it, by 
reason of its ample sonority and the universitality of its pathos, to 
spread beyond the narrow limits of its frame in a manner that is 
ideal. He also had an affection for psychic states of being, caught 
up in their most significant features, and considered in a union more 
and more sustained and expressive. For this reason, and in order 
to draw new sonorities from the instrument he, like the Pole, gives 
the greatest possible measure of extension to his chords, now repeat- 
ing the tones of the chord several times, at the distance of an 
octave, now arpeggiating them. And this arpeggio, like that of 
Chopin, is aerial, light and luminous, while that of Liszt is massive 
and noisy, and in the majority of cases, inexpressive. This Chopin 
influence, also betrayed by a number of other more or less significant 
signs, is more especially visible in the piano compositions preceding 
the Préludes, and may be said to end only with the second book of 
the Images, in which the traces of Debussy’s Chopinian passion 
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grow more feeble, and finally disappear; though not in all the twenty- 
four pieces contained in that collection. Yet they only disappear as 
signs, that is to say, tangible and formal indications, and always 
remain present in the spiritual continuity which these two great 
masters had in common. And I myself, reading the exalted words 
which Georges Sand wrote about her pathetic lover, can do no less 
than think of Claude Debussy: “Chopin’s genius is filled to over- 
flowing with sentiment, and with emotions which have never existed 
in richer variety. He endowed a single instrument with the lan- 
guage of the Infinite; he knew how to sum up, in a few lines, which 
a child could play, poems of the greatest loftiness, dramas of un- 
equalled energy. Nor did he have to have recourse to extended 
material means to give the measure of his genius: he did not have to 
fall back either on the saxophone nor on the ophicleide in order to fill 
the soul with terror, nor on the church organ to fill it with faith and 
enthusiasm.” With certain limitations, these lines may serve to 
trace some of the outlines of Debussy’s personality. 


* * 
* 


In the rapid survey which we are about to make of the piano 
works of Claude Debussy, we shall have to speak of periods. We 
might at once say that such subdivisions, proposed and accepted by 
some for convenience of reference are, nevertheless, without value 
as criterions in serious critical writing. Such periods are broad time 
divisions in which to enclose certain characteristic and unchanged 
features of Debussy’s music; but to speak of successive phases 
of development already constitutes an error where any artist is 
concerned, and more particularly so when the artist in question 
is an artist like Debussy. All these fanciful conceits of esthetic 
criticism are in reality devoid of meaning: the expression of a 
genuine artistic personality is not subject to a species of perfecting 
process, though we may speak of an enrichment of means; in 
other words, of changes in quantity—but the intimate essence 
of the artist’s personality simply exists, and does not change in 
quality from the artist’s very first expression on (I mean expression 
in the sense of Benedetto Croce, the artistic realization of an 
individual intuition: there being no such thing as a non-artistic 
expression). The personality of Debussy is one of those which 
unfolded in concentric circles, and indeed, one may say that 
nothing vitally necessary had been forgotten on the road of-its un- 
folding; while at the same time no conquest could have been made 
which was not, qualitatively possible from the very beginning. 
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There are, in the works of his first youth, not alone hints, but 
conspicuous gestures and poses which we find again in the works of 
his maturity (for one, in order to cite a single example, the theme 
of Mélisande may be found in the first measure of the lyric Nuit 
d'étoiles, of the year 1876), just as in his last pages he returns to 
some of the earlier gestures, which he appeared to have forgotten 
—compare a few passages of the Sonate with some of those in 
Quatuor pour cordes. Yet these are isolated cases: aside from 
these are a multitude of echoes which repeat themselves again 
and again, insistently, occasionally in a fleeting manner; yet always 
in such wise as to establish a cohesion of form and spirit throughout 
the whole of the master’s very considerable creative output. We 
need only add: that we will always take for granted that chrono- 
logical references have a merely relative value, since when they are 
used arbitrarily they serve to build up—as has already been re- 
marked—a sequence, and not a organic coming into being, which is 
what really takes place in the artist’s inward consciousness. 

We begin then, with a first, youthful period, which already has 
the earmarks of original talent, and of a decisive will to escape from 
the enclosure of romantic form, exhausted and impotent, and in- 
capable of renewing itself. And the light which irradiates the new 
road comes from the eighteenth century: Couperin, Daquin, 
Rameau, Costaley, and all the clavecinistes who return to earth 
for the baptism of the first expression of the Debussyan creative 
gift. Debussy, approaching his art to the echo of the Wagnerian 
tubas, in the presence of Berlioz’s conception, muddy yet a-boil with 
genius, and in that of the metaphysical Franckian mysticism, could 
find nothing better to do than to take refuge in the past of the Isle- 
de-France; and in daily and fraternal communion with the great 
spirits of the eighteenth century to recreate a style, clean-cut and 
positively French, yet at the same time modern. And as he was 
precisely Rameau’s successor, all showered their invectives on what 
they insisted was the offspring of an abnormal sensibility and 
degenerate sensibility, or of an abstruse and disorganized mentality; 
all this, of course, in the name of tradition, whose self-appointed 
paladins they constituted themselves. Few among the intelligent 
could then realize that Debussy, like all real innovators, was moving 
in the path of the great, the true tradition. (It would be interesting 
to appose the situation some thirty years ago in the France of 
Gounod and Massenet, with the more recent and still existing bitter- 
hess in our own Puccinian and Mascagnian Italy.) 

The first piano numbers by Debussy of which we know, are 
the two Arabesques; but immediately afterward come the Ballade, 
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the Mazurka, the Réverie, etc., as well as the Suite Bergamasque 
which, however, not having been published until 1905, may have 
undergone a final revision. I confess my admiration for these 
compositions though the latter-day Debussyistes have but con- 
tempt for them. We find in the four movements of the suite in 
question so moving a grace, so delicate a sensibility, that we cannot 
show preference for other pages more interesting, perhaps, yet not 
more sincere. Clair de lune! Here we have, among all the most 
exquisite utterances that Debussy the man matured wrested out 
of his genius, the vision of a landscape bathed in moonlight; here 
we have all the effects, only less simply expressed, which reappear 
in the Images and in the Préludes. For example, what an airy 
flowering of arpeggios ascends the keyboard, to leap up again like 
a fountain-jet which scatters its water on the air, then relapses 
into calm again in solemn tonic and dominant undulations, upon 
which the theme spreads out, ample, sonorous, expressive. And 
therein lies—and it is what is of import above all else—all the 
poesy of nature which the musician can voice. 

It is of no importance that today our admiration of these pieces 
is shared by those well-meaning critics who relegated them to 
limbo, because they found in them melodic blossomings of five 
measures, Or more. 

After ten years, dedicated principally to vocal chamber music, 
came the suite Pour le piano. In connection with it, Debussy’s 
predilection for the old classic forms should be noted—for the French 





Clair de lune (from “Suite berg que »,) — me. s 39-43. 
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suite, for the danses—in which he has known how to frame his new 
harmonies, his restless rhythms, and his exquisite modernist spirit, 
with such elegance and finish. In pages of this kind (we have already 
mentioned some of them, others we rediscover in the Childrens’ 
Corner, in the Etudes), the composer has known how to couple his 
classicism—intense in the broadest sense of the word—with his 
modernism, the serious and solemn with the light and brilliant. 
The Prélude with which the suite begins is a conspicuous example. 
It is built up on two themes: one, rhythmic, vigorous and, if one 


Prélude (from the suite “Pour le piano,,) measures 1-8. 


Assez animé et tres rythmé 





“? 
non legato 


yi 
y! 








. F: 


wishes, slightly Iberian in character, appearing in the first measures; 
the other, slow and solemn, confided to the basses (this recalls, like- 
wise in the accompaniment certain Bachian themes, such as that 
of the organ Prelude in A minor). These two themes follow, inter- 
weave, fly from each other, and return to bear each other company; 
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and the most delightful contrast characterizes the actual coexistence 
of the nobility and majesty of the second theme, and the playful 
vivacity of the first. The composition ends with a long harp ca- 
denza, light, aerial and coming suddenly, with effect, after the 
seriousness of a few chords in the form of a chorale. It is the aus- 
terity of the cathedral together with the license of the highway: 
Old Johann Sebastian Bach and that “good sport,” Chabrier. 

If, in the suite Pour le piano, we are still in the aisthesis of the 
compositions thus far discussed—although this work was written 
after the Nocturnes and at the same time as Pelléas—the short com- 
positions which follow, in D’un cahier d’esquisses, already offer some 


Dun cahier desquisses —measures 19-21 


En animant peu a peu 





L’Isle Joyeuse — measures 68-71. 


Un peu cédé. Molto rubato 





este ec See 


anticipations of the future to which we will have occasion to refer 
again at various times. This cahier, this book, though little known 
because published outside of France, is sufficiently interesting be- 
cause it realizes new sonorities, and draws rare and singular effects 
from the instrument; in the other book, among other things, there 
appear for the first time those low pedal resonances joined with a 
rapid play of arpeggios in the high registers, and their sustention 
of a theme, repeated pianissimo, in the interval of an octave. 
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D’un cahier desquisses — measure 43. 








nil 











Aan 





The Estampes are among the most highly developed composi- 
tions which the master has written for the piano. If, in the case of 
the Préludes, one may speak of impressions, in so much as they 
determine a certain integral moment of intuition, in the Estampes 
we cannot hide from ourselves the loyalty existing to the forms of 
composition there made manifest, with their well-established boun- 
daries and repetitions. Yet all this thematic and constructive 
workmanship is overshadowed by a continuous uninterrupted veil 
of far-away poesy, through which the music is transported into a 
fantastic world, realized by the musician with the intrinsic magic of 
sound. The Estampes, perhaps, have something of the delicately 
faded color of ancient copper-plates, in which the transitions of light 
and shade have been suavely mellowed by the hand of time, and 
which, when we now rediscover their forgotten sheets, recall none 
too remote a past with a sense of infinite melancholy and longing. 
The musician holds us and immerses us in the dream which his own 
moved soul has visioned in the beginning: in the Pagodes evoking a 
Chinese landscape of vaporous and fascinating unreality; in the 
Soirée dans Grenade intoxicating us with the melancholy ardor 
of a night of fragrance, upon whose air sound the thousand and one 
echoes and rhythms of songs and dances; in Jardins sous la pluie, 
leaning against the window-pane to watch the gardens beneath the 
April rain, a loose and beneficent shower which gives the verdure a 
shining brilliancy and clarity, and makes all things appear newer and 
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purer after their heavenly bath. To evoke visions of this kind by 
means other than those supplied by music is something more than 
difficult, it is impossible. Music alone—and the music of Debussy 
is marvellously adapted to the case in point—can give our sensi- 
bility those thrills, those slight shocks, those caresses which trans- 
mute themselves into visions of the imagination. In these pictures, 
which are of frequent occurrence in the Debussyian output, there is 
no attempt to draw the outlines nor to recall anything to our memory 
by way of onomatopoeia, or to try the application of material or 
photographic actualities; but instead we have the suggestion which 
carries them over into a spiritual world, where every line becomes an 
idea, every color a sentiment, every sound a passion. Neverthe- 
less, the language of Debussy remains absolutely musical. And 
this because the feelings of the artist himself are absolutely so. Those 
who have thought to estimate the value of the works of the composer 
of Pelléas, as they would those of an exquisite artist, yet one who is a 
painter and poet rather than a musician, have advanced the most 
negligibly valuable supposition which their brains might have orig- 
inated. They have confused—and this should not surprise us too 
greatly—the undetermined and unlimited language of sound, with 
the fixed and established language of their books. For people of 
this kind there exists a certain musical vocabulary which is far from 
taking into account the variety and multiplicity of musical speech, 
and these people, therefore, denounce as faulty and ungrammatical 
those who are unaware of such limitations, or who know them only 
to deny them. 

Nevertheless, if the Estampes really belong to that group of 
compositions which has called forth the consideration of the critics 
aforementioned, it is a sign that in their entirety they are still 
conceived in the spirit of those which have preceded them. Among 
them we find pages of wonderful breadth and of high poesy (such 
as the first two pages of the Pagodes, for example), as well as pages 
less happy, and quast conventionalized (such as the last two of the 
same composition). At bottom, this composition maintains that 
symmetry which demands a slowly moving episode half-and-half 
religious in character, intercalated between the brilliant, rather 
lively movemented Tempo primo, and the last section, which is a 
more or less varied reprise of the first one. Yet with what a sense 
of breadth, of wide horizons, and wtih what a variety of life and 
posture! We need only recall the rhythmic vivacity of the Soirée 
dans Grenade, where the sense of movement is never held down, not 
even transiently, within stereotype patterns, nor loses itself in inex- 
pressive gaps. We need only think of the Jardins sous la pluie, in 
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which a figuration anything but changeable and varied gives place 
to pages which are of unattainable sweetness and perfection. The 
musician has understood the song of the rain which falls upon the 
leaves and on the ground, he has felt its freshness on his face, and 
has voluptuously inhaled the perfume of the flowers bedewed by it, 
and the scent of the humid earth. The driving rain is falling, with 
gusts of wind and sheeted falls of water. Then it clears up, and 
drop by drop, the leaves let fall the first notes of an infantile round: 
Nous n’irons plus au bois, les lauriers sont coupés. . . . Another 
driving gust of rain, and the childish fugitive round is frightened 
off, groping, with difficult breathing, for a chance to return. The 
water runs in rivulets, the rain beats like a tambourine against 
the window-panes. And then comes the rainbow. . . . Who is 
there who cannot feel the subtle poesy of the exact detail contained 
in the last two pages of the composition, the tremulating of the last 


Jardins sous la plute (from “Estampes,,)—measures 75-79. Pet ee 


Net et vif 
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_———— 





rain-drops, irradiated by the sun, already peering through a gap in 
the opening clouds, and which in a single stride breaks forth 
resplendent in the luminous chord of E major? 

The Masques and L’Isle joyeuse seem to belong to an antecedent 
period: to that of the Suite bergamasque rather, than to that of the 
Estampes. They are two brilliant compositions, in which, as is 
invariably the case, the composer’s two instinctive qualities are 
shown forth—acute sensibility and refined taste; yet in which we 
find lacking those accents of undeniable originality to be discovered 
in other works, contemporary or antecedent, such as the Nocturnes, 
already instanced, and the second of the Fétes galantes for the voice. 
Nevertheless, some of the rhythmic gestures in the Masques deserve 
attention. Of particular interest is the rhythmic effect due to the 
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fact that the movement is in three-quarter time, while the accentua- 
tion is in six-eight time. 

A new step in advance is taken the Salleeten year—1905—with 
the first collection of the Images: a short step, for the suite in ques- 
tion is still closely allied to the Estampes, with the exception, not- 
withstanding, of the first tempo of Reflets dans l'eau which, owing to 
a certain harmonic coloring, and a tendency to amplify its compo- 
sitional limits, presages the clarity of the second book of the Images. 
In this piece Debussy depicts a musical landscape: the reflections 
mirrored in a pool, shifting and changeable, having all the tenuity 
of tender fancies. There dwells in these pages the feeling of solitude 
and of revery, expressed in the three notes which are born inde- 
pendently of their chordal tissue, and which repeat without inter- 


Reflets dans l'eau (from “Images,,)— measures 1 and 2 


Andantino molto 
(Tempo 





ruption, while light plays over the entire gamut of their notes, from 
the sparkling of the sunlight to its evanescence in the evening shad- 
ows. And they return, these three notes, now that night has come, 
“in distant and harmonious sonority.”” The last page of Reflets dans 
l'eau is worthy of a very great poet. Of the other two movements, 
the Hommage 4 Rameau stands for a tribute of devotion to this great 
man of the eighteenth century, whom Debussy helped to rescue 
from undeserved neglect. (Of such “homages,” Debussy wrote only 
one other, for Haydn, a brief little occasional number, without any 
particular pretentions.) Mouvement represents the pleasure taken 
by the superbly skilled artificer in the combination of innumerable 
triplets with a brief and untamed theme, and in his drawing from 
them every possible effect. 

With the second book of the Images we already enter upon a 
new period of Debussy’s art: that which has been called its third 
period—of which his symphonic suite La Mer rings the magnificent 
annunciatory chimes. This period may be summed up in a single 
word—but one to be understood in a certain definite sense—the 
word “melodic.” The harmonic sensibility predominating in the 
Nocturnes and in the Estampes gives way in the second book of the 
Images to an affirmation of the melodic line which is no less 
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sensitive. We say melodic, since the word does not mean a specified 
quality of melody, but all melody, melody in general, the song which 
finds its expression in a firm, monodic and essential line. And a line 
of this sort—which may be filiform, thread-like, or built up of small 
successive masses, established the character of the composition— 
constitutes its real substance, and its living and moving frame-work. 

This difference in attitude in the field of music—first disclosed 
in Debussy—finds its analogies in painting and in literature, in 
which it arrives, nevertheless, as always, a step in advance. Sym- 
bolism and impressionism are no longer the only concepts which 
divide the field of esthetics; it is beginning to be admitted that art 
has become an instrument of marvellous delicacy; yet that presently, 
it must and will have to have recourse to something more definite, 
more exact. In painting, Gauguin subdues nature with the authority 
of his figures, void of detail, and of his colors whose harmony 
is all the richer after their gradations have been removed. The 
artist regains his right of straightforwardness of interpretation: 
Matisse, Cézanne, Picasso, Braque, join themselves to Gauguin. 
Literature wishes to eliminate from poetry above all what pertains 
to the history of some individual consciousness, and instead pre- 
serve all that which shows itself to be a legacy of life in general. 
Mallarmé passes on, and in his place appear new idols: Claudel, 
Peguy, Rolland, Suarés, Bertrand, etc. In music all this is trans- 
lated into an affirmation of greater definiteness and of greater 
solidarity; and in addition, in a new conception of sentiment which 
turns toward a multiplicity more vast and simple. Debussy’s art 
no longer wishes to be an art of langour, which might be defined, 
ante litteram, by Verlaine’s celebrated stanza, than which no other 
better express its emotion: 


Je suis l’Empire 4 la fin de la décadence, 

qui regard passer les grands Barbares blancs, 
en composant des acrostiches indolents 

d’un style d’or ou la langeur du soleil danse. 


(I am the Empire which, in decadence spent, 
Watches the huge, white Barbarian advance; 
While writing acrostiches indolent 

In golden style, where the sun’s languors dance.) 


The humanitarian crisis which the musician traversed during 
this period finds its apogee in the first book of the Préludes, and in 
the Iberia,in whichthe human values are of absolute, if not exclusive, 
importance. Yet emotion is always restrained within certain limits 
not established by the composer’s will, but insisted upon by the 
expressive contents themselves. And nevertheless, there is not a 
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note, not an effect, not a sentiment that is obscure in it. All is 
expressed with so great a humility, with so chaste a modesty (or, 
rather, in the spirit of that famous saying, “take eloquence and 
wring its neck!) that it seems as though it were the passionately 
trembling evocation of our own inmost being. In not any one of its 
moments does this music of Debussy’s surprise us; in any one of life’s 
hours, listening to it, we can yield ourselves up to it, interiorly, 
allow ourselves to be cradled upon its waves with confidence and 
joy. We do not understand, therefore, why the emotion which 
vibrates in the first movement of the Sonata quasi una fantasia 
should be considered potentially human, and that which is born of 
the miraculous reévocation of the Temps qui fuit, illumined by the 
rays of a pallid moon, should not. A vast, sleeping country-side, a 
moon which at times peeps through the clouds which crown the 
skies, and at others irradiates the simulacrum of that which has 
been (a temple? the temple of our faith, the tomb of our love, with 
all the softness of our smiles, and whose recollection brings the tears 
of home-sickness to our eyes?) There are alternations of diaphanous 
clarity, and of deep and awesome obscurity; a forest crowded with 
allurement, full of attraction and mystery. And above this land- 
scape a voice—our own voice—which sings intimately. Beethoven 
makes his melody proceed out of an arpeggio in triplets in the suave 
tonality of C sharp minor; and Debussy gives shape to his lunar 
atmosphere with its song. And it is more than a melodic line, it is a 
figure in full, in which the musician, a sculptor in tones, has con- 
densed all the vanishing life round about, in which he has enclosed 
all the radiance, and all the meaning of the surrounding landscape, 
and is the incontestible master of the scene. In the second one of t‘e 
Images—in particular the one of which we have spoken, and in the 
Cloches a travers les feuilles—we find realized for the first time that 
intimate, creative process of the suggestions of the picture, anent 
which so much has been said. Debussy does not wish to describe a 
picture in its actuality; with the musical realism of Wagner—not- 
withstanding that in the Trilogy there already are discoverable ink- 
lings of new expressional evocations—Debussy has sought to trans- 
late, to carry over into music the musicality expressed by the natural 
landscape, by means of tonal reproductions. For example, a char- 
acter piece, let us say one that is slow and religious, becomes a 
mountain impression if at times we feel the chime of bells ringing 
through it; or a shepherd’s melody intoned on a rustic pipe gives a 
page of pastoral character. And the latter, when written in certain 
traditional rhythms definitely regarded as bucolic in style, becomes a 
woodland sketch, no sooner has the composer uttered a bird-cry, or 
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caused the brooklet to murmur in triplets, or flow in arpeggios; and 
thus it goes. This reévocation proceeds, therefore, out of the exte- 
rior and the extrinsic, inasmuch as there may be mountains without 
bells or shepherds, and woods without brooklets. Debussy, on the 
contrary, wishes to express the inner, intimate musicality, the inez- 
pressed music of things; that aspect of them which is capable of 
transforming itself in the inwardness of a musical being in musical 
expression; to present auditive sensations, musical rather than 
visible. Suggestion takes the place of illustration. The things which 
he hears and sees are those for which it is impossible to find a definite 
musical form (that is to say a formula); yet the non-acoustic 
phenomena of nature make so decisively a musical impression on 
him, that its expression irresistibly brings us into direct contact 
with the phenomenon itself, with its outward appearance. (In this 
connection I should mention that it is not even possible to affirm to 
what degree Debussy’s last compositions, the Préludes in particular, 
really contribute to illustrate their respective titles. Their com- 
poser was so conscious of this fact that, in effect, in some of the 
pages he has placed the title after the composition, as though to 
leave the question of the precedence of the visual impression upon 
his auditor, or the contrary, quite open.) 

From the standpoint of musical expressiveness in itself, the 
second book of Images gives evidence of far more simplicity than the 
first, be it by reason of the stripping off of unnecessary elements, be 
it because of a condensation of substance in phrase and harmony. 
This trend toward simplicity is the sign of the artist’s maturity. A 
certain excessive thickness of writing, which we rediscover here and 
there in the Estampes, and in the first book of the Images, disappears 
in this second book; in which, however, the composer takes pleasure, 
at times, in certain gestures of his own, personal if one wishes; yet 
which end by becoming stereotype (we notice some such, which from 
being no more than passing, hardly stressed, have grown more 
frequent and disadvantageous, more pattern-like). Such are, for 
example, those contained in the first measures of Et la lune descend 

. a progression of chordial blocks to give a sense of mystery 
and, so to say, of immobile movement; the appoggiatura in thirds, 

Et la lune descend sur le temple qui fut (from “Images II,,)—measures 1-3. 
Lent (d- 68) 5 = 
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whose employ is discreetly abused, from the Poissons d’or to De- 
bussy’s very last numbers, and the insistence on the whole-tone 
scale which in the Cloches a travers les feuilles ends by causing a 
certain monotony. Yet, on the other hand, the harmonic unity of 
the composition shows itself in all its perfection. We have else- 
where said that Debussy found a species of music which develops 
itself, conceived in its own measure, in such wise that it becomes 
necessary to seek in the beats which follow, the meaning hidden in 
the preceding ones. Yet at other times he has written pages in 
which, as it were, the music is confined to the moment; in 
which not alone the individual chord, but each individual note as 
well, seems to be vitalized with the most intense life. 

This condensation must of necessity lead the French composer 
away from the more spacious and complex forms, and conduct him 
toward the composition which is brief and succinct: in the Isle 
joyeuse, looking across the Images, we almost attain the synthetic 
expressiveness of the Préludes. To simplify and to condense, such 
was the constant preoccupation of Claude Debussy (we observe it 
in his pianoforte compositions, but it also exists—though somewhat 
less evidently—in those for orchestra: Compare La mer with San 
Sebastino). On the eve of the war he wrote to a friend: “The 
further I progress, the more I detest that intentional disorder which 
is no more than a means of tricking the ear, consisting only of odd 
and entertaining harmonies which are merely society amusements. 

Whatever happens, we must first find, then suppress, in order 
to reach the living heart of emotion!’ It is the speech of a master 
artist, whose soul knows the incessant and dolorous labor of crea- 
tion, and the anxiety of finding the expression which will reveal it in 
its every vibration. 

In his twenty-four Préludes, and especially in the first twelve, 
Debussy has given us his master-work in pianoforte composition. 


* * 
* 


Before this, however, aside from the two brief pages of the 
Hommage a Haydn and the waltz La plus que lente, we have a short 
parenthesis, dedicated to childhood or, better said, inspired by child 
life: the collection known as The Children’s Corner and the Boite a 
joujoux (this last, in fact, actually appeared three years after the 
Préludes; but because of its kinship to The Children’s Corner, we 
doubt that it was written later). 

Debussy was a great lover of children; he had but one child of 
his own, lively and graceful, who was his whole joy. For his 
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“Chouchou” he would drop any work upon which he might be 
engaged, to amuse himself with this baby of his (poor ““Chouchou,” 
she has rejoined her father in the realm of disembodied spirits!) , for 
her he would have given up the conversation of all of his great col- 
leagues. He was one who remained to the very last—as an artist 
who was on terms of brotherly affection with him has related—‘‘a 
genuine big child. ‘That same marvellous innocency and clarity of 
sentiment which is the fundamental characteristic of his art, showed 
itself in his every gesture, in his every word. At the age of fifty he 
still took great pleasure in his baby, in handling and playing with 
her as a mother might.” This, which might present the appearance 
of a vague form of senility, was instead no more than the expansive- 
ness of his clear and limpid soul, to which things still presented 
themselves in the same forms, and were productive of the same 
sensations which they might have given a babe. He realized in the 
most perfect manner those anti-intellectualist esthetics of mystic 
origin, which have brought forth Claudel, Barrés, and Suarés, and 
which have achieved their philosophic apogee in Bergson’s work. 
The latter says in one of his pages (La Perception du changement): 


There exists at least one class of these privileged beings, who move in an 
ambient of pure perceptiveness, which is, in the pure feeling or sensitiveness 
to things, untouched by the intellect, and they are artists. These care only about 
extending their perceptions, without seeking to rise above them . 


Art, in a word, must show them things as they actually are, and 
not in the misformations wrought by the intellect. Now no art has 
a more emotional origin than that of Debussy: in no music does the 
intellect play a more secondary réle than it has played in Debussy’s 
music. It is childlike then, an art like this, when we take into con- 
sideration that with the child, sensations and perceptions predom- 
inate over idea and representation. It is childlike, also, insomuch as 
it looks upon the appearance of things and the birth of phenomena 
with the eyes of stupefaction; insomuch as it thinks that all is novel 
and miraculous, and that man, in giving names to things, and tabu- 
lating in the form of definite conceptions spiritual and physical 
attainments, only destroys poetry and beauty. Indeed: the art 
which draws its inspiration from these esthetic principles—mystic 
or spiritistic, if one chooses to call them so—denies the isolation of 
things, and thereby their very self-determination; it precludes the 
possibility of things being recognized and comprehended in them- 
selves alone, ringed with some definite sign which is built-up around 
them like a preserving barrier. The indistinct—the idea of the un- 
ordered, as Bergson calls it in his Evolution créatice—is not regarded 
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as a negation of the definite, but by itself alone, as a positive value. 
It is precisely the application of these esthetic principles in the 
field of figurative impressionism, that gave birth to the paintings of 
the ultra-moderns; and there is more than one example of it to be 
found in Debussy’s music. 

All that has been said by way of digression is put forth to make 
clear that this attitude of sympathy on the part of the French musi- 
cian for little children and child-life, as the result of a consciousness 
of an art particularly directed to their sensibilities, makes it easier to 
understand its esthetics, as displaying a natural trend toward the 
intimate. 

The “Children’s Corner” is a suite of six pieces, of modest 
dimensions, in some of which another aspect of the composer’s 
sensibility is revealed; namely that which seizes upon the grotesque 
in men and in things, and exercises its irony upon them, not in a 
caustic, yet in a sharp and pungent manner. The Doctor Gradus ad 
Parnassum is a caricature of the vain scientific inflexibility of the 
compilers of studies and methods and, in a broader way, a satire 
upon the whole world of professors and those “strong in their sub- 
ject.” The arrow flies straight to the mark and hits the majority 
of the German musicians, the contemporaries of the guild, mathe- 
maticians and scientists of musical art, whose sensitiveness is 
slightly pachydermatous; like that of the poor elephant Jumbo, per- 
haps, who follows immediately after, and who suddenly falls plac- 
idly asleep, lulled like a good bourgeois by a saccharine cradle-song; 
for the proximity of the two pieces is not without its significance. 
Yet all the composer’s capacity for irony or satire—which, never- 
theless, must be regarded as an intellectual matter—seems for the 
moment exhausted, and does not reappear until we reach the last 
piece of the collection Golliwog’s Cakewalk, where it is camouflaged 
in the form of a dance, and supplies a practical reason for a conclu- 
sion. Debussy is quite the reverse in his Sérénade a la poupée, in his 
La neige danse, and in his Petit berger, in which his heart is a-quiver 
with homesick emotion, and finds accents of miraculously lyric 
quality. To speak of the stylistic perfection of these pages is no 
hyperbole: the beauty of the compositions is revealed in their 
harmonic entirety, in the balance of their episodes, in the delicacy 
of their detail. 

Never, perhaps, did Debussy combine in fixed forms, such as 
those of the “Children’s Corner,” a greater lucidity of expression 
with a feeling so full of humanity and of tenderness. Certain 
touches in the Sérénade (in particular that in which the passionate 
phrase is entrusted to the left hand) are characterized by a movement 
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at once vivid and sincere which, perhaps—such vivacity and 


Serenade &@ la poupée (from“Children’s Corner,,)— measures 45-52 
Allegretto ma non 












bm P- 
such sincerity—the composer will not be fated to find again. “The 
Snow is Dancing” is the precursor of the subtle poesy of the 
Préludes, and the latter’s evocative power; whilefat the same time 
it is able to speak with a voice that appeals to the heart (notice the 
repeated theme, which emerges from the swirling extravagance of 
the innocent snowflakes). 


La neige danse (from“Children’s Corner,,)—measures 23-26. 
Modérément animé 





- Pee. 


doux et triste 





The Petit berger is written with a simplicity and purety which 
make us think of the elocution of the second number of the Fétes 
galantes. All together, the six numbers of the collection once more 
affirm the composer’s tendency to ever further clarify expression, 
to ever further simplify the language of tone, making no more 
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concessions to technical virtuosity or to the instrumental executant, 
something we have already had occasion to accentuate and which, 
before long, we will find realized in full. The ballet La boite a joujoux 
came to the composer’s mind as a result of the celebrated perfor- 
mances of Serge Diaghileff’s “Russian Ballet” at the Chdtelet, which 
took place in 1911; and it undoubtedly reflects the influence of these 
compositions, in particular, and in quite a special way that of 
Stravinsky’s Petrouschka. This last remark, however, refers rather 
to the tout ensemble of the inspiration, to its scenic plot and the dispo- 
sition of its parts, than to the quality of its music which, as may be 
imagined, is different enough from that of Stravinsky. Yet, 
even in his conception of the ballet, Debussy was somewhat at 
variance with the Russian spirit. At bottom of the burlesque scenes 
of Petrouschka, there is something indescribable of bitterness and 
tragedy, transcending the boundaries of the comic—though the 
scene quasi be played by wooden marionettes—and which invests 
them with a symbolic significance altogether human. The magic 
of the Charlatan, so the author informs us, has communicated to 
the rest, to the marionettes, to Petrouschka, to the Ballerina, to 
the Moor, all the feelings and passions of human beings. In the 
Boite a joujour, on the other hand, we have genuine wooden mari- 
onettes, in whom, at the most, a somewhat awkward tenderness 
serves to indicate their human quality. Andre Hellé’s argument, 
however, infantile in form, is delicious by reason of its poesy: 


This story happened in a box of toys. Boxes of toys, are, in fact, 
kinds of cities, in which the toys live just like people. Or rather, per- 
haps, cities are only boxes of toys in which the people live like play- 
things. The dolls dance: a soldier sees one of them, and falls in love 
with her; but the doll has already given away her heart to an idle, 
frivolous and quarrelsome clown. Then the soldiers and the clowns 
have a great battle with each other, in the course of which the poor 
little wooden soldier is grievously wounded. Abandoned by the villain- 
ous clown, the doll takes in the soldier and loves him. They marry, are 
happy and have numerous children. The frivolous clown becomes a 
village constable—and life goes right on in the box of toys. 


Here we have all that there is in Debussy of sensibility; of subtle 
tenderness and humor, and delicate sentiments, for whose intimate 
expression the composer decided the piano would suffice, and in 
consequence of which the ballet takes its course with no more than 
a pianoforte annotation. (Later, André Caplet orchestrated the 
piano score, and in this new dress it was recently presented at the 
Thédtre Lyrique.) It is a little jewel: the silhouettes of the elephant, 
of the negro, of the policeman, are drawn with restraint; yet 
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incisively and conclusively drawn; the effeminate sweetness of the 
bambola is all contained in that sinuous and extraordinarily common- 


La boite @ joujoux (Danse de la poupée). 


Doux, gracieux et souple 





place waltz and the proud vacancy of the English soldier in that 
march which well-nigh recalls The Golliwog’s Cakewalk. (We might 


La boite & joujoux (Le soldat Anglais). 
Mouv’t de Marche modeéré 
8 





lointain et raide 
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mention in passing that this frequently recurs in characteristically 
English subjects—landscape and figure subjects—and is one of the 
characteristics not neglected by the French artists of Verlaine’s 
period. England, a land of fogs and of pale suns, seemed to them 
to be the background best adapted for their dreams, and their 
indeterminate nostalgia. And this is another point of contact 
between musicians and poets who were brethren: it is the pre- 
Raphaelite England of the Demoiselle élu, of ““The Blessed Damo- 
zel”; the Verlanian England of Green; the Shakespearean England 
of Puck, and of his sisters, the Fates; the Turneresque England of 
the Brouillards; the humorous and funambulistic England of Pick- 
wick, Esq., of General Lavine, of the Minstrels.) 
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The four-and-twenty Préludes (twenty-four: the perfect number 
where Preludes are concerned, from Bach to Chopin and Scriabin, 
no matter how they may compare as regards their tonal specifica- 
tions), were printed in two books, each containing twelve, in 1910 
and 1913 respectively; yet we may take for granted that they were 
written without interruption in the years from 1909 to 1913, accord- 
ing to information supplied by the composer’s friends. In the first 
twelve, little by little, Debussy, as he goes, abandons by the road- 
side the last traces of any personality save his own—in particular as 
regards their instrumental dress—and creates for himself a musical- 
pianistic language which is truly his personal possession. He reduces 
his compositions, so far as length is concerned, within more modest 
limits, henceforth does away with all repeats, and with episodes not 
called for by inspiration, but merely by the symmetry of parts. He 
frees himself from all restraint, and is able to express himself in full, 
recounting his impressions in a manner at once strong and synthetic. 
Each of the Préludes—a title only too unfitting to express the inform- 
ing spirit of these compositions—is a picture in itself, matured in its 
every portion, and expressing a special musical condition of being on 
the part of the artist. His impressions come to him from every side: 
from visions of the country, from recollections of distant lands, from 
poetic and literary reactions, from the figures of plastic art: in the 
very centre of his extraordinarily vivid life, he sees and listens; and 
this is how these translations into music are generated within his 
inner self, and thus come to signify to him the true meaning and 
conduct of his art. It is a collection of sensations illimitable as 
regards space and time, and which are all equally a legacy on the 
part of the composer’s decisive personality. 

When he began to write them Debussy was already master of 
his characteristic mode of expression to such a degree that he 
could dispense with his favorite patterns. The variety of his 
musical gestures, and the multiplicity of his sensations allowed him, 
to use on the one hand the whole-tone scale, even to the extent of 
building up a whole prelude on it (as in Voiles, where the only excep- 
tions are the six measures, en animant, and the little chromatic 
fragment in measure 31a), and elsewhere, to stick to the most ortho- 
dox of harmonies, the most permissible tonal observances and 
modulations (as, for example, in the delightful La fille aux cheveux 
de lin, informed with so straightforward and moving a poesy). Yet, 
even where he employed traditional means, Debussy knew how to 
infuse them with novel feeling. Certain of the Préludes, when we 
come to examine them, after having been fascinated by their 
sonority, leave us somewhat disillusioned, and at the same time 
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filled with admiration for their simplicity, their transparent clear- 
ness, and the unveiled nudity of their technical construction. All, 
or nearly all, are built up on one or two themes, linear and self-con- 
tained, with little modulation, and with hardly any embellishment; 
nor episodes either, if by episode we understand, as usual, something 
which enters to interrupt the course of the principal idea. The whole 
of the prelude Des pas sur la neige (What sad things they say to each 
other, those footsteps which lose themselves in the snow!) may be 
said to have been born of a single theme, which from time to time is 


-. Des pas sur la neige (from “Préludes,, 1)—measures 2-4. 


Triste et lent J=4s . ena 






et douleureux 


PP Ce rythme doit avoir la valeur sonore 
d'un fond de paysage triste et glacé 


emphasized by a desperate invocation, and after which there 
resound “‘tender plaints,” to die away slowly against the sonorous 
background of an equalized design, one balanced without closing 
afterbeats, which gives us the feeling of the naked, snowy country- 
side, where all things have lost their shape, and noises have no echo. 
Elsewhere Debussy gives us the impression of the even sweep of the 
furious wind, without having recourse to the venerable chromatic 
scale, the passages played with great finger-power up and down the 
keyboard, without trills or arpeggios. How? By means of a design 
of the greatest simplicity, which is neither more nor less than the 
minor second. Thus it is that “the wind in the plain” wails and 


... Le vent dans la plaine (from“ Préludes,, I)— measure 1. 
Animé. 
ausst 





ululates, and we feel all the tragic poesy of this invisible and omni- 
present force. Elsewhere the composer’s sensitiveness is, so-to- 
speak, divided, cut in two: in Les sons et les parfums tournent dans 
Pair du soir—as one of our musicians, who is a pure and acute inter- 
preter of Debussy has remarked—two distinct conceptions may be 
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noted in more than one passage (the first measures, for instance), in 
which the elements contained in the two principal lines express, so- 
to-say, the tone-poet’s human feeling, that of “his tender heart, 
which abominates the vast blackness of nothingness”; and the mystic 
atmosphere of evening and the skies, “sad and lovely, like a great 
open-air altar.” The prelude has no development, but is a succes- 
sion of ideas and of fragments, a multiplicity of vague and indistinct 
harmonies and colors, among which one can hear emerge at times the 
voice of a violin which trembles “like a heart afflicted.”” And from 
the harmonies of this page, so rare, so tormenting in their volupty— 
truly Baudelarian in their particolored exquisiteness—we come to 
those which follow, clear, open and meridional, of Les collines 
d’ Anacapri, luminous with the radiance of the key of B major. 
Debussy wished them not only to obey the laws of diatonic harmony, 
but also those of time-hallowed form, and the whole composition is 
rigidly constructed as regards its themes, with its frank coda and its 
frank intermezzo, moderato, without showing any signs of the 
monotonous or commonplace, owing to the variety of colors and 
designs, of contrapuntal details so informed with good taste, and 
whose equal it would be hard to find. For all this we need only refer 
to the detail of measure 81, and the measures following, where the 
popular folk-tune theme is handled contrapuntally with the descend- 
ing scale of the key, and in the reprise of the last five measures, 
which form such a luminous close. Then there is the vast open-air 


Les collines d'Anacapri (from“Préludes,, I)— final measures 
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canvas of La Cathédrale engloutie and that of Ce qu’a vu le vent 
d’Quest. Debussy’s music has an extraordinary affinity with the 
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spirit of water: it has mobility, transparency, a rapid shifting of 
colors and reflections: the magic empire of Debussyan musicality is 
surrounded and, so to say, immersed in the fluid element. Water 
slumbers lightly in the grot, or flows laughing from the hollow of lov- 
ing hands from which the snow does not dissolve (Le promenoir des 
amants); its agile jet sighs upward toward the blue (Soupir), or falls 
back in a liquid, flowered medley like a rain of tears (Le jet d’eau); 
the heart weeps when “it rains on the town.” The water sings with 
the voice of the Sirénes, and from sea to sea one views the horizon 
widening to end in the infinity of the oceaned freshness of La mer. 

And let us note the legend of the Cathédrale engloutie. The 
fishermen of Brittany believe that they can behold, emerging from 
the waves at dawn, the legendary city of Ys, buried for centuries 
at the bottom of the sea. Yet the musician gives us no more than 
the suggestion of this definite vision: a suggestion that is the very 
intensity of the emotion which the poesy of the legend has called 
forth in his soul. Whether or no there be bells is a matter of slight 
importance: the scene has no realistic value. But what no one will 
fail to experience in this simple composition—altogether developed 
along a fragment consisting of three notes, D, E, and B— is the 
sense of the sea’s infinite mystery which it diffuses, the feeling of 
the grandeur of this aqueous plain, and finally, a sense of eternity 
which cannot be put into words, in whose presence one is overcome 
by a sentiment of humility and devotion. What more effective 
impression of eternity exists than that given in the last page of the 
Prélude where, upon a muted undulation of eighth-notes, an octave 
lower, gravitating about the tonic note, rises the harmonic theme, 
in liquid chords which move with all the solemnity of officiating 
priests? The sea, lashed by the east wind, no longer shows a tran- 
quil surface, but becomes a battle-field: halcyon birds and storm- 
petrels pierce the air, like arrows, and the wind ululates and quivers; 
all nature is in a tumult. Yet the musician still remains withia 
the pianoforte ambient, although occasionally the orchestra makes 
itself felt for the first time, in the exuberance of his colors and the 
complexity of his vocal web. 


La Cathédrale engloutie (fromPreludes, 1)— measures 72-75. 
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This first book of the Préludes, we note, opens with a 
number that is candid with Hellenic serenity, one which may be 
compared to a Parthenonian bas-relief. They pass lightly by, 
hardly touching the earth with their bare feet, the Danseuses de 
Delphes (a simple line, rising over melodies strictly written in the 
scale tonality, with hardly any modulation). Their dance is a rite: 
the dancers are imbued with the spirit of Apollo, and the gestures 
of their arms, and the movements of their bodies flower into the 
attainment of sheer beauty. Not a gesture rising out of the figu- 
ration, not a motion, breaks the rhythm of their sacrifice. What a 
contrast to the Danse de Puck! Puck, the burlesque spirit of the 
Shakespearean “Dream,” is—a little—the ironic sprite in the com- 
poser’s soul, for Puck appears to some extent in all his amiable 
musical caricatures, in which, nevertheless, he is a good feilow and 
never really succeeds in enraging his victims. This dance of his is 
all a bit of embroidery; as regards the elegance with which it is 
written, an elegance of which it is one of the collection’s most 
notable examples, and also, because of its variety of mood: its 
playfulness, its burlesque note, its sentimentality, hypocritical seri- 
ousness, and above all, its lightness, lightness, lightness. Ah, what 
a divine gift is this lightness of Debussy’s which he never loses, from 
his first to his very last work! 

The second book of the Préludes, though, as regards expressive 
richness and perfection of means, it represents an advance on the 
first book, seems inferior to it in its emotional contents. When he 
reached his thirteenth Prélude, Debussy’s soul appears to have 
turned away—more or less—from any human subject: as though 
his soul no longer vibrated save in response to the refinements and 
delicacies of artifice. 

One need only turn over the pages of the book in order to be 
convinced of this fact. First of all, the titles of these compositions 
in themselves are such as to show that their inspiration, the motive 
of their composition, has, in most cases, an intellectual origin. 
Debussy wished to write these Préludes of his second book, but did 
not feel them intimately and driven by necessity, as he did those of 
the first. Za Puerta del Vino, General Lavine, Hommage a S. 
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Pickwick, Esq., Les tiérces alternées, Feux d artifice, are so many little 
jewels, considered as extrinsic music; yet they no longer give us 
those sensations of life and poesy which Voiles and Des pas sur la 
neige awake in us. We feel that the composer is always ready to 
sing about what he likes, indeed, to sing merely for his own 
pleasure. A species of blasé humor stops him in the midst of his 
enthusiasm, and in his yielding to the promptings of inspiration. 
He may show himself in a free and dazzling guise; but his grip is no 
longer firm. We have the impression as of something faded, 
spoiled by caresses, even confused. Hence the character of his 
emotion, which, if it be not superficial, is at any rate peripheral, and 
in a measure no more than epidermic, skin-deep. 

And beside, from the pianistic point of view, these pieces no 
longer possess that expressiveness restrained within the instrument’s 
established limits of sonority. Some among them even decidedly 
overpass these limits, in endeavoring to give the piano orchestral 
volume of tone (one may note, incidentally, that these are in nearly 
every case written upon three staves, which is not an indication of a 
movement toward more perfect pianist elaboration, but rather 
denotes a trend in the direction of expansion, something like intol- 
erance of the keyboard’s limitations). At times the effect is more 
one of groping for what he is in search of than finding it. Certain 
sonorities, for instance, in the Feuzx d’artifice, look better on the 
printed page than they sound at the keyboard. 

At other times some heterogeneous element, some episode—and 
here, indeed, we may use that term in its customary sense— 
obtrude themselves in the development of the composition, which 
are neither beautiful in themselves, nor homogeneous and “at 
ease” with the context as, for example, in measures 20-24 of La 
terrasse des audiences du clair de lune. 

In fact, it seems at times as though Debussy had run short of 
thoughts, and were satisfied, for this binding reason, to work over, 
though always with good taste, elements and phrases which he had 
given their most vital expression in other pages. More significant 
in this respect than any of the others is the prelude Canopé, which 


Canope (from“ Preludes,, II) 1-5. 





Trés calme et doucement triste 
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clearly betrays the anthology of the Debussyan formula: 


Canope (from Preludes ,, II)— measures 13-16. 
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from the first to the last measures (see measures 1-4, 13-15, 24-25 
and others). The melodic progressions of the initial harmonies of 
the prelude in question may be found with but slight rhythmic 
variants, in the Feuilles mortes, measures 8-9. 

Yet now, the worst having been said, and the necessary reser- 
vations made, we hasten to add that in this second collection, how- 
ever, there are pearls of price; and among them, in first instance, we 
would place Ondine. This prelude gives evidence of an exquisiteness 
of harmonic elaboration which Debussy, perhaps, does not achieve 
elsewhere: its swiftness and elegance of idiom are only exceeded by 
the grace of its melodic line, and the mother-of-pearl! iridescence of 
its harmonic web. The composer has caressed with a lover’s hand 
this magnificent marine creature, so full of living movement, drip- 
ping water and with a smile like a sunbeam. Bruyéres has been 
conceived in the same vein as La fille aux cheveux de lin, but with a 
greater wealth of emphasis. It also has a sweet and delicate theme 
of afflicted tenderness, comprising but a few lines, with brief plaints 
and fragments which join, part from and appeal one to the other. 
The whole piece breathes an atmosphere of candor and innocence. 
Debussy knows the language of its simple soul: it seems as though 
the angels and the fillettes with linen caps are the only ones who can 
speak it; and in it he puts the whole heart, all that there is of passion 
and of memories. 

Two other masterly pieces, humorous this time, are General 
Lavine, “‘excentric,” and Hommage a Pickwick. The first is no more 
than a cakewalk—with a few short parentheses—but it is a cakewalk 
written by Claude Debussy, who knows how to endow the most 
commonplace things with grace and refinement. We need but recall 
for a moment what a relish the very ordinary guitar accompaniment 
into which the theme of the grotesque insinuates itself, has received 
at his hands. In Pickwick the English character-sketch is still more 
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of a success; the seriousness, at times ridiculous, of Albion’s ‘sons 
is here depicted in an insuperable manner. Suddenly, after the 
solemn theme of the English national hymn, which lends itself so 
readily to the forming of an admirable frame-work for choral har- 
monies, there darts forth the leaping design with appogiaturas, 
which give shape to the whole composition, and which above all is 
characteristic of English dances. And after it reenters the solemn 
theme, making a contrast full of relish and humor. This is in truth 
the Samuel Pickwick of Dickens’s immortal portrait, down to a 


Hommage a S. Pickwick Esq. from“Préludes,,I) measures 15 and 16 
(Grave) Peu @ peu animé 


simile 








species of little whistle which he utters, so to say, in the back- 


ground, before withdrawing. 
* * 


* 


In the year which succeeded the publication of the second book 
of the Préludes, the war began. Terrible, during its first months, 
for every French heart; ruin swept across the most smiling 
provinces of France and a frenzy of violence and of destruction 
seemed to have turned man into a beast. Art quite suddenly 
seemed to be a far-away and useless thing, to which it seemed no 
one could continue to listen; those among the artists who went away 
were, perhaps, happier than those who remained, stunned and inert 
amid the rising and falling tides of enthusiasm and dejection which 
alternated, turn and turn about. Debussy did not rally from the 
blow; his own rising fever notably increased by the universal rise in 
temperature, his illness, from that time on, manifested itself in all 
its inexorable violence. No more soft, sweet evenings during which, 
in his little study in the Avenue du Bois, he could catch the echoes 
of a serene and carefree life, echoes of songs and dances, and of 
serenades; but instead the vertigenous phantasmagoria of arms and 
of armed men, the commands of “Forward, march!”’, the howling 
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of the mob cursing the enemy, and working itself up into an exalta- 
tion of patriotic valor, religion, humanity. And Debussy for a time 
is silent. The musician of eighteenth century France, imbued with 
its delicate refinement of spirit, cannot well be the musician of the 
révanche and the Sambre et Meuse. The subtle music of Verlaine 
and Mallarmé is succeeded by the tumultuous and militaristic music 
of Paul Derouléde, and the empty and resounding music of Edmond 
Rostand. Since Debussy’s sentience had not been touched by the 
dramatic impetus of romanticism, and a feeling for the heroic and 
epic was foreign to his nature, he did not thrill to the national drama 
which developed day by day (I am speaking, be it clearly under- 
stood, of the composer’s esthetic, not of his moral sentience; for 
Debussy was a good citizen and a zealous Frenchman). ‘He 
belonged to that tribe of artists,” says Laloy, “whose art can produce 
only love, nothing else, and which ignores hatred, dispute, violence 
and vulgarity. Among the musicians he recalls Mozart in particular, 
owing to a like dispensation of innocency and charity; both pos- 
sessed the power of investing all that they touched with a limpid 
serenity, whence their thought progresses toward peacefulness and 
joy. 

Hence there was missing for his aisthesis those sensations which 
he drew, so to speak, from the atmosphere which surrounded him, 
those things which he saw within the immediancy of his daily per- 
ceptions. He sought to attune himself to this new life; and in the 
three Sonatas for different instruments there is, in fact, more than 
one tentative toward a broadening out and renewing of substance 
which opened up to him new roads of expression. He sensed, 
whether confusedly or clearly we cannot say, that he had exhausted 
all the possibilities of the trend in which he was the supreme 
leader; but a considerable space of time was needed to allow the 
vision which had come to him to mature and express itself in works 
as perfect as those which had signalized the apogee of his preceding 
output. The compositions of the last three years of the French 
master’s life—I am speaking, naturally, of his pianoforte works, 
but might also refer to the pages for viola, flute, violin, etc., 
already cited—with the exception, perhaps, of the Etudes, are weak, 
either because they are built up out of material largely barren in 
itself, and not capable of a new vital deploy of strength, or because 
manifestly elements of a new aisthesis not as yet well proportioned, 
and at any rate, not always in homogeneous accord with other pre- 
dominating components. These compositions are: the Epigraphes 
antiques, the Berceuse héroique, the twelve Etudes and En blanc et 
notr. 
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Furthermore, Debussy moves sensibly toward a change in his 
pianistic style, which reached its highest degree of perfection in 
the second book of Images, and in the first book of the Préludes. 
From the three staves mentioned we pass to four-hand pieces and 
to such for two pianos. In his mania for increasing the sonority of 
his pianistic elaboration, the composer does not see that he is enter- 
ing upon the wrong road, one which will no longer lead him to purity 
but to contamination. 

In the six bas-reliefs which Debussy has entitled Epigraphs, he 
comes near to renewing the stylistic perfection which is the beauty 
of the Chansons de Bilitis. These six pieces are closely connected in 
unity of inspiration and affinity of conception; in addition, the 
composer wishes us to realize this solidarity, for at the conclusion of 
the work, he once more calls up the theme with which it began. 
And yet, regarding the Six épigraphes antiques, we must repeat what 
has already been said with respect to the second book of the Pré- 
ludes: Debussy makes use of all his clichés, his patterns—for this is 
what some of his individual “ways of putting things” have become— 


Pour invogner Pan, dieu du vent d’été (from “Epigraphes antiques,,arranged for 2 hands—measure 4-6 


Moderé 





inorder to write pages which still have a fleeting beauty; yet which 
savor of artifice, and are lacking in life and movement. Of 
what account is it that everything is in its place, and that the bal- 
ance of the composition, as always, is marvellously observed. To-day 
we stand silent before these pictures: they no longer have anything 
to say to us. The cold admiration we may concede them wakes no 
echo in our hearts. And when, for all that it has been done with 
indisputable mastery, the composer struggles with the difficulty of 
lending accents as varied as possible to a fundamental elaboration 
throughout three entire pages on the whole-tone scale (II. Pour 
un tombeau sans nom), we are oppressed by all this effort which is 
deployed without any noteworthy result. And when he hunts for 
newfonomatopeia to depict the rain (VI. Pour remercier la pluie au 
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matin), we think with longing and sorrow of the freshness and 
radiance of Jardins sous la pluie. 

Passing over the Berceuse héroique, an occasional number dedi- 
cated to the King of the Belgians in a moment of exaltation for that 
outraged land (far more truly felt is the Noél des enfants qui n’ont 
plus de maison, composed—words and music—on the eve of a painful 
operation); we will not dwell at length on the three larger composi- 
tions for two pianos which Debussy has named En blanc et noir, 
perhaps to indicate the acqua fortis character, the etched quality in 
its accentuated contrast with color. Although standing out among 
the composer’s productions, by reason of their unusual dimensions, 
these pieces tell us nothing that we do not already know. The first 
movement is vivacious in spirit, and has great rhythmic fluidity; 
vet at bottom it is no more than an elegant valse-caprice, whose first 
chord-successions and whose tonality bring to mind the Gradus ad 
Parnassum. In the second Debussy gives us a war scene, in which 
he endeavors to present a great fresco, perhaps better adapted to 
symphonic than to pianistic expression. The various phases through 
which the composition moves, may be traced and described with 
ease, so well differentiated and characteristic are its various episodes. 
The piece begins with a signal alarm on a double pedal (F sharp and 
C), whose upper note is a far-away beat of the drum; after a few 
measures a folk-song, a noél, redolent of home-sickness, is heard, 
immediately succeeded by another song, liturgic in quality, as 
though a priest were celebrating funeral rites. Meanwhile, as the 
song rises once more in the distance, against a gloomy and sym- 
metric harmonic background, the rallying beat of the insistent drum 
continues on the same menacing pedal-point which announces the 
imminent battle. Then we have Luther’s solemn chorale, to which is 
alertly opposed a ringing French fanfare. These are, practically, 
the various moments as they succeed each other, and the alarm signal 
completes the military picture. We have not overmuch sympathy 
for this species of invocation, in whose episodes we find a logic more 
rational than artistic, and which, musically, give evidence of no more 
than a far-off affinity among themselves. In the third movement 
we have, in a fashion, the effect of being transported into the inti- 
macy of a room, while without the wind is whistling (see, for a move- 
ment similar to this one, Le vent dans la plaine), bringing with it 
wails of lamentation. The rain beats against the window-panes 
and the old castellan relates a terrifying legend (narrative rhythm 
in the seventh measure, later renewed with chords of the ninth, and 
with major thirds in chromatic progression). The whirlwind passes 
and dies in the distance; the sky regains its serenity, and the moon 
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illumines a white and silent landscape. Although as regards this 
last movement of the composition, we may repeat what has already 
been said regarding the second; it evinces, besides, a more annoying 
meed of disorganization, and shows in a more evident degree an 
extension beyond the potentialities of its generating material. How 
far superior are the Etudes, contemporary with them. The twelve 
Debussyian Etudes, albeit loyal to the exigencies of a mechanical 
formula chosen among the principal difficulties of pianoforte technic, 
are very far from conveying that impression of weariness and 
monotony which we experience when listening to other celebrated 
studies written merely to overcome mechanical difficulties, and to 
bring them to a head in concert virtuosity. Debussy, in his Etudes 
wrote imaginative compositions, in which is evident the predomi- 
nance of his personality over their didactic end and aim. He 
wrote compositions which are named according to the mechanical 
formulas predominating in each; yet which may be provided with 
titles in accordance with individual taste. As a result, it would be 
absurd and puerile to think of these Etudes, these studies, as means 
for proportioning vigor to the hand and freedom of movement to the 
fingers; rather is it opportune to regard these pages as an ultimate 
of perfection, as an end of conquest, in which the composer’s imagi- 
native intelligence, and his virtuosity, in turn complete each other, 
without interference. 

As is natural, among the many artifices of piano technic De- 
bussy chooses those in particular which are peculiar to his own man- 
ner of musical expression; and in so doing he reveals himself most 
completely, with the greatest freedom from constraint in his method 
of procedure, and spontaneity in accomplishment. This, for 
example, in the studies for fourths and for sizths—intervals dear to 
this French composer—and those for contrasting sonority, for com- 
posite arpeggios, and for chords. In these, whoever is familiar with 
Debussy’s works and loves them, will find reborn, across the web 
of his harmonic delicacies, the most felicitous moments of the past, 
retold with discretion, and what is more, with all the composer’s 
marvellous science, which he shows in the broadest sense of the 
word. In such wise that these Etudes, though difficult beyond the 
ordinary, should not intimidate the player who attempts them, 
after he has truly felt and comprehended the spirit of Debussy’s art. 
When the pianist endowed with a good technic will have dissected 
their organic structure, and their musical conception, they will all 
prove to be manageable to the fingers, owing to the pianistic man- 
ner, akin to the nature of the keyboard itself, in which they have 
been written. And it will be as easy for him to give a title, in his own 
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mind, to each one of these compositions, as it is for one who has long 
lived in communion with the human soul to divine a word or a 
name from a gesture. As regards the first of the Etudes, for 
example: the one “for the five fingers,” after Monsieur Czerny, we 
may repeat what has already been said anent the first movement of 
the Suite pour piano. In it two adversaries, equally well muni- 
tioned, confront each other, Debussy and Czerny. At first Mr. 
Czerny has the word, and tranquilly begins with the most pedantic 
of diatonic exercises on five notes; but along comes Debussy to annoy 
him with notes which do not belong to the key, and with a jig 
rhythm. His impertinence is without any limit, and a battle rages 
all along the line of the five white and the five black keys. Then Mr. 
Czerny begins to lose his calmness and—his memory of the key in 
which he was playing!—and with impetuous fury attacks a long 
scale in D flat major, in order to take refuge from the mockery of 
his obstinate rival, or to shout out in desperation his excellent pro- 
fessorial arguments. Debussy, joining him in the bass, makes fun 
of him with his most terrible scherzo: with one turn of the hand he 
forces him back within the confines of law and tonality, and leaves 
poor Mr. Czerny with a finger to his nose. This magnificent study 
might well be named: ‘‘A personal affair between Messrs. Czerny, 
teacher by profession, and Debussy, without fixed profession.”’ 

Perhaps the suggestion of what it expresses might evoke a 
melancholy and arid landscape in the case of the second study, Pour 
les ttérces, which, nevertheless, is not composed of thirds only, but 
in which these are in most cases preceded. by sixths and fourths, 
with frequent hints of Les tiérces alternées. The following one, Pour 
les quartes, is more a prelude from the second book of the Préludes 
than a true study. In the fourth étude we find a few fugitive echoes 
of Chopin in the middle part; while in the fifth study a graceful bell 
design, which recalls Balikirew and other Russians, is developed in 
the movement of a waltz caprice. In the study for Pour les huit 
doigts, the composer’s suggestion excludes the thumb in the four- 
note groups confided to each of the hands, and which make us think 
of the technic of Bach’s day, employed in the preludes, the fan- 
tasias, and in the toccatas. 

In the second book of the Etudes, the composer frees himself 
to a still greater extent from the bonds of form, abandoning himself 
to that lyric fancy which has given us the Préludes. The study Pour 
les sonorités opposées presents, in alternatives of light and shade, the 
contrast between lofty irradiant peaks and deep, shadowed abysses, 
opposites of sonority heard in the most profound silence. And only 
the chime of a bell in the distance (see the first measures of Les 
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Collines d’ Anacapri) brings an echo of human life into the solitary 
mountain regions. 

In the eighth étude, nymphs and fauns are dancing; and in the 
one following, the eccentric figure of good Géneral Lavine reappears; 
while the chromatic design of the study devoted to precision in 
chromatic steps, makes one think of a sea-breeze. It is worthy of 
note that in these two compositions the composer succeeds in 
reconciling us to the use of certain stereotype designs, which no 
longer seemed capable of renewing themselves in his spirit: be it the 
design which records the numberless “spinners” and “at the foun- 
tains,” or the one in repeated notes, dear to every composer of salon 
music during the past century. The final étude leads up to sonorous 
effects of a novel experience, and is given the characteristic gait 
of a barbarous dance. 

We venture to hope that the hour may never strike in which 
such Etudes will be “adopted” (is that what they call it?) in the 
schools and conservatories; for that hour would mark the decline 
of their beauty. That day would see their entire sacrifice to the 
materialism of mechanism, and the victims to whom they were thus 
taught, would end by loathing this divine poet of sound, perhaps 
more than he himself loathed the “scholastic faculty” in general. 
This overdoing in the technical direction has been the fate of other 
composers of the past, not excluding Chopin, who have been in a 
fair way of becoming mere program numbers in examinations for 
a diploma. Students devoid of more than normal talent, have 
ended by placing in the same category the studies of Liszt and 
those of Czerny, those of Brahms and of Moscheles, of Schumann 
and of Henselt, of Chopin and of Rubinstein; as they may end, 
to-morrow, by bracketing Debussy and—for all I know—Schulhoff! 
It is thus, with a tribute of devotion to the great Pole—to whom the 
Etudes are dedicated—that Debussy’s works for the pianoforte end. 

The entirety of his output for piano discloses itself—we repeat— 
as particularly significant of the personality of the French com- 
poser. Debussy’s production as a whole embraces—it is true— 
many other genres and turns to other instruments: to the voice in 
his chamber lyrics; to the orchestra; to the harp; to the clarinet; and, 
toward the end, to the flute, and to the viola, the violin and the 
‘cello as solo instruments (in the last three Sonatas). But the piano 
remains his preferred instrument, since it is at the same time the 
most intimate and most capable of variety; its sonal resources are 
those which seem to express most completely, and in its most subtle 
nuances the atmosphere in which Debussy’s art floats. Debussy 
achieves a union of the greatest loftiness with the drama and the 
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symphonic poem; yet the impression he makes on us is that he has 
not revealed himself to the full in them as in his piano pages. The 
effect conveyed is that one portion of the sensitive soul of this shy 
and timid artist—who hated, as strongly as it is possible to hate, 
_ grandiloquent gestures, resounding cries, mastodonian composi- 
tions and multiple orchestral phalanxes—must always have re- 
mained in hiding when he came to express himself symphonically. 
And although, at bottom, just as many pianoforte compositions by 
the nineteenth century romanticists smack of the orchestra, in quite 
a few of Debussy’s symphonic scores, perhaps, we feel the piano. 
This is because he has made such extensive use of those subtle 
sonorities, sonorities delicately high, or as though drawn in stump- 
tracery (it is hard to find words which really express artistic sensa- 
tions so exquisitely French, perhaps!), which are the property of the 
piano, even more so of the clavicembalo or of the pianoforte of fifty 
years ago: in a word of an instrument of percussion, or one plucked. 
We need only recall for a moment, in the composition of the De- 
bussyan orchestra, the major importance of the “battery” of 
percussives, the xilophone, celesta, carillon, etc., as well as of the 
harp and the company of the wood-winds, as contrasted with the 
string quartet and the brasses. With all this we do not wish to 
belittle the perspicacity of expression of the Debussyan orchestra. 
Whosoever would deny it, would he not be questioning the perfect 
fit of the instrumental garb to the thought of Iberia or La Mer? 
We merely desired to emphasize the importance of his pianistic 
production, as a medium which reveals in the most exquisite 
manner Debussy’s sensitiveness and esthetic personality. 

This piano music is little played, and that but poorly. The 
pianists have begun to introduce a few of the Préludes in their pro- 
grams, yet usually attribute to them only a color value: it is as 
though a pinch of salt were put in a cauldron of water. True 
pianistic importance—beyond its musical value—as a rule, is not 
conceded the music written by Claude Debussy for the instrument. 
Very few appreciate the importance which such an output occu- 
pies in the history of the pianoforte literature. A more reflective 
study of this music would open up to the pianist a vast, new 
horizon, and would place the public in more frequent contact with 
this musical idiom, so pure and so characteristic in quality. 

We have already emphasized the difficulty inherent in this 
music, a difficulty more of an intimate order, interpretative rather 
than mechanical. Because of this, many who cannot succeed in 
liberating their sense of hearing from the four-squareness and 
symmetry of classical pieces, call Debussy difficult: and difficult the 
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music of Debussy will always remain for those who can see in it 
nothing but dissonances, and are desperately seeking their melody. 
There is no need of searching in Debussy’s compositions for some- 
thing which is not there; it is enough to understand fully that which 
they do contain: in particular as regards their poesy. Then we will 
already be well advanced toward becoming its qualified interpreters. 
But in order to attain this end, it is necessary, before all, to lay aside 
the idea of drawing out “effects,” because frequently such effects 
were not in the composer’s mind, and only the pianist is apt to 
aim at such. “That quality of execution which is of major im- 
portance is tonal unity,” is Laloy’s precious dictum, and he may 
be considered the most faithful interpreter of the master’s idea. 
“All that disturbs this unity, vocal portamenti, suspensions in 
rhythm, arbitrary rallentandi or accelerandi, is not only useless 
but fatal. It would be better, perhaps, to deceive one’s self 
completely with regard to the character of a composition 
and, for instance, play the Pagodes rapidly, or the Soirée dans 
Grenade after the manner of a toreador on guard, than to brusquely 
shatter the charm of the music by a blow of the fist, or a grimace. 
.. . The pianists should, in addition, give up their pretentions to 
emphasizing the melody; whatever slight relief of this kind may be 
necessary will come of itself and to insist would be to drop into 
romantic affectation. On the other hand, pianists should not draw 
undue attention to the rapid figurations whose business it is to 
envelope the principal song theme, to signalize it with a linear 
harmony, conforming to the individual character of the piano itself, 
and to give life to the background. It is better to confound, to mix 
these designs, even to drop occasional false notes, than to conquer 
their difficulties in order to celebrate a triumph, and bid for applause 
with a gymnast’s grace. . . .”’ As regards those notes marked with 
a little line, some are played staccato, others are emphasized. What 
should determine the manner of rendition, “is, instead, a transpa- 
rent sonority, which may be secured by a frank attack for a tone 
without hardness, which the pedal will prolong, the finger suddenly 
releasing the key. . . .” 

To these counsels of a more special order, may be added a final 
word of advice which covers the execution of all that Debussy has 
written for the piano, and which may be defined as a consequence 
deducted from the very essence of Debussy’s works themselves. 
Debussy’s piano music does not develop: a measure depends neither 
on its successor nor on its predecessor for its own reason for being: 
the measures are not subordinate parts, one of the other; but all have 
their own essential value. The measures suggest themselves, one 
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after another, but in each one of them the music is complete, as 
though all elaboration had been condensed, and the component ele- 
ments had come to place themselves one beside the other. The 
executant, therefore, must pay heed, almost to the point of inveri- 
similitude, to the expressiveness of each melodic fragment, of each 
chord. In the interpretation of each page he must follow an ana- 
lytical criterion, far removed from that which he would adopt in 
interpreting the pages of other composers who have preceded 
Debussy. The results which he will obtain will be such as will 
compensate him largely for his patient toil and the violence done his 
usual habit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Claude-Achille Debussy, b. at Saint-Germain-on-Laye, August 22, 
1862; d, in Paris, March 26, 1918. 

The following is a complete list of all the compositions Debussy has 
written for the piano, and which have been published to date. (The 
date of composition precedes each work: the date of publication 
follows it. The data has been drawn from well-authenticated 
sources, such as Laloy and Jean-Aubry.) 


1888. Deux Arabesques. pub. Durand (1904). 
1888. Fantaisie for piano and orchestra,'! pub. Fromont (1911). 


1890. Ballade. pub. Fromont (1890). 
Danse. id. 
Mazurka. id. 
Réverie. id. 
Valse romantique. id. 
Nocturne. pub. Société d’Editions Musicales (previously, Figaro 
Musical) (1890). 


1This Fantaisie was played for the first time in public on December 7, 1919, at the 
Concerts Lamoureux, and has a little history that is worth while relating. Debussy wrote 
it at the Villa Medici, and it was a “Mss. sent from Rome.” It greatly shocked the academ- 
ical and, like the Demoiselle élue, was refused the honor of a performance on their part. 
It was then engraved by a Paris publisher (Fromont?); but when the composer received 
proofs, he was seized with scruples, and wanted to make some modifications. The publisher 
objected, undoubtedly for reasons of economy, and in view of the legitimate obstinacy of 
= composer, actual publication of the work was suspended . . . until after Debussy’s 

eath! 

We have not been able to examine this youthful work by the composer. Florent 
Schmitt tells us that it “surpasses the Demoiselle in interest, and strangely anticipates 
some very much later preludes, so far as their melodic and harmonic construction are 
concerned. This work ushers in, if one may say so, the mature and definite Debussy of 
L’ Aprés-midi @un faune, of the Fétes and the Jeux de vagues. . . . £ As far as the piano part 
is concerned, it is handled in sufficiently characteristic fashion, forming an integral part of 
the orchestra, in the manner of anticipating the procession in Pétrouschka, without having 
anything in common with the aggressive virtuosity of the solo concerto.” 








1891. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 
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Suite bergamasque; pub. Fromont (1905). 
1. Prélude. 
2. Menuet. 
3. Clair de lune. 
4. Passepied. 


Marche écossaisee (Marche des Comtes de Ross) on a folk-theme— 
orchestrated in 1908—pub. Fromont. 
Pour le piano; pub. Fromont (1901). 
1. Prélude. 
2. Sarabande. 
3. Toccata. 


D’un cahier d’esquisses; pub. Schott, Bruxelles (1904). 
Estampes; pub. Durand (1903). 

1. Pagodes. 

2. La Soirée dans Grenade. 

3. Jardins sous la pluie. 


Masques; pub. Durand (1904). 
L’Isle joyeuse, id. 


Images. First Series; pub. Durand (1905). 
1. Reflets dans l’eau. 
2. Hommage 4 Rameau. 
8. Mouvement. 


Images. Second Series; pub. Durand (1908). 
1. Cloches a travers les feuilles. 
2. Et la lune descend sur le temple qui fut. 
8. Poissons d’or. 


ae Corner (Coin des enfants). Little Suite; pub. Durand 
1908). 

1. Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum. 

2. Jimbo’s Lullaby (Berceuse des éléphanis). 

3. Serenade for the doll (Sérénade a la poupée). 

4. The snow is dancing (La neige danse). 

5. The little Shepherd (Le petit berger). 

6. Golliwogg’s cake-walk. 


Hommage @ Haydn; pub. Durand (1909); but previously in the 
S. I. M. 


La plue que lente. Waltz; pub. Durand (1910). 

Préludes. First Book; pub. Durand (1910). 
. Danseu.es de Delphes. 

. Voiles. 

. Le vent dans la plaine. 

: a et les parfums tournent dans lair du soir’’ (Baude- 
aire). 

. Les collines d’ Anacapri. 

. Des pas sur la neige. 

. Ce qu’a vu le vent d’ Ouest. 

. La fille aux cheveux de lin. 

. La sérénade interrompue 
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10. 
11. 
12. 


1910-1912. 
. Brouillards. 

. Feuilles mortes. 

. La Puerta del vino. 

. “Les Fées sont d’exquises danseuses.” 

. Bruyeéres. 

. General Lavine “‘eccentric.”’ 

. La terrasse des audiences du clair de lune. 

. Ondine. 

. Hommage a S. Pickwick Esq. P. P. M. P.C. 
. Canopé. 

. Les tiérces alternées. 

2. Feux d artifice. 


1913. La boite a 
André Hellé; pub. Durand (1914). 


(December). 
of Belgium, and his soldiers; 
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1914. 
1915-1916. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10. 
11. 
12. 


1915. Siz épigraphes antiques. 


Oi So 0 


En blanc et noir. 


I. 
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La cathédrale engloutie. 
La danse de Puck 
Minstrels. 


Préludes. Second Book; pub. Durand (1913). 


joujoux (The Box of Toys). Children’s Ballet by 


Berceuse héroique, in honor to H. M. King Albert I, 
pub. Durand (1915). 


Douze Etudes. Two Books; pub. Durand (1916). 


. Pour les “cing doigts’’ (After Mr. Czerny). 
. Pour les Tiérces. 

. Pour les Quartes. 

. Pour les Siztes. 

. Pour les Octaves. 

. Pour les huits doigts. 

. Pour les Dégrés chromatiques. 

. Pour les Agréments. 

. Pour les Notes répetées. 


Pour les Sonorités opposées. 

Pour les Arpéges composées. 

Pour les Accords. 

For four hands; pub. Durand (1915). 
. Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d été. 


. Pour un tombeau sans nom. 

. Pour que la nuit soit propice. 
. Pour la danseuse auz crotales. 
. Pour ’Egyptienne. 


Pour remercier la pluie au matin. 
For two pianos, four hands; pub. Durand (1915). 
Qui reste a sa place 
et ne dance pas, 
de quelque disgrace 
fait Paveu tout bas. 
(“Who stays in his place 
Nor dances for choice; 
The while some disgrace 
He admits in low voice.’’) 


(J. Barbier et M. Carré—Romeo et Juliette.) 
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II. Prince, porté soit des serfs Eolus 

en la forest o% domine Glaucus. 

Ou privé soit de paix et d’espérance 

car digne n’est de posséder vertus 

qui mal vouldroit au royaume de France. 

(Prince, or carried by Eolus’s serfs 
In woods where Glaucus reigns supreme, 

Or robbed of peace and hope’s fair choice, 
Worth having virtues none I deem 

Who wish ill to the realm of France.’’) 


(F. Villon.) 
III. Yver, vous n’este qu'un vilain. .. . 
(Ch. d’Orléans.) 
(“Yver, you are but low-born. . . .”) 


Much has been written concerning Debussy, particularly in 
France: in Italy his works have not as yet been made the object of 
an exhaustive study, at least, unless we wish to regard as such the 
inconclusive pamphlet Debussy e un innovatore? (Is Debussy an 
innovator?) published in Rome, in 1910, and which demonstrates 
its author’s mediocre equipment for a critical comprehension of 
modern art, and that of Debussy in particular. Rather there may 
be read with interest Tommasini’s essay (Rivista Musicale Italiana, 
vol. XIV, p. 157); that of Ildebrando Pizetti (which refers especially 
to Pelléas) published in the same magazine (XV, 350), and in the 
volume Musicisti Contemporanei (Treves, 1914) and that of Adriano 
Lualdi, mainly devoted to an examination of the Martyre de St.- 
Sébastien (Rivista Musicale Italiana, XXV, 271). We know of no 
critical essays dealing specifically with the piano compositions, with 
the exception of the insignificant one by Burlingame Hill in the 
Mercure Musical (Oct. 15, 1906). As regards Debussy’s art in gen- 
eral there is nothing more worth while calling attention to than 
Louis Laloy’s Debussy (Dorbon, 1909, but now out of print), which 
is the keenest and most comprehensive work among those which this 
poet and prophet of Debussyism has written, and among those which 
have been written by others on the same subject. Notwithstanding, 
among these writings may be mentioned the valuable pages which 
G. Jean-Aubry dedicated to the author of Pelléas in La musique 
francaise d’aujourd’ hui (Perrin, 1916), those of Romain Rolland in 
Musiciens daujourd’hui (Hachette, 1908), Daniel Chenneviére’s 
monograph (Durand), and one, in English, by F. Liebich (John 
Lane). Among articles appearing in foreign reviews the following 
might be instanced as being of the greatest interest: M. D. Calvo- 
coressi, “Claude Debussy” (The Musical Times, Feb., 1908); 
Lawrence Gilman, “Wagner and Debussy” (Musical Standard, 
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Nov. 28, 1908); L. Laloy, Claude Debussy et la simplicité dans la 
musique (Revue Musicale, Feb. 15, 1904); L. Laloy, Debussy et le 
Debussysmo (S. I. M., Aug., 1910); J. Marnold, Debussy (Mercure 
de France, April 16, 1908); Ernest Newman, “The Development of 
Claude Debussy” (The Musical Times, May-June, 1918); and the 
November issue of the Echo Musical, entirely devoted to Debussy, 
with articles by Schmitt, Chantavoine, Roussel, Samazeuilh and 
others.! 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 


1Any bibiliography of Debussyan literature should include the articles published in 
“The Musical Quarterly” of October, 1918: “Claude Debussy,” by J. Jean-Aubry; and 
J. G. Prodhomme’s “Claude Achille Debussy.” Nor should, in Lawrence Gilman’s “Nature 
in Music” (John Lane), be overlooked the pertinent reflections on Debussy’s works em- 
bodied in “Tonal Landscapes” (p. 11) and “Music and the Sea” (p. 73) nor his little book 
on “‘Peliéas et Mélisande” (Schirmer). The second number of La Revue Musicale 
(Paris, Dec. 1, 1920) is entirely devoted to Debussy, and aside from the ““Tombeau de 
Claude Debussy” (ten memorial compositions by Dukas, Roussel, Malipiero, Goossens, 
Béla Bartok, Schmitt, Stravinsky, Ravel, de Falla and Satie, dedicated to the com- 
poser’s manes) contains articles by a number of leading French critics on various phases 
of Debussy’s art. 














